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The Rev. Tillotson Bromson, D. D. 


[At page 340 of our last volume, we announced 
the death of the Rev, Tillotson Bronson, D.D. 
late principal of the Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire, Conneetieut, and editor of the 
Churchman’s Magazine. In the December 
number of that work, we find the following 
interesting memoir of that eminent divine, 
which wetake much pleasure in transferring 
to our pages, } 

Few men have sustained a higher 
character for talents and learning, or 
those amiable and excellent qualities 
which adorn human nature, than the 
lamented individual who is the subject 
of this memoir. For a long period, he 
maintained a prominent station in the 
church, and in the respect and affec- 
tions of all who knew his worth. The 
life of a literary man is, for the most 
part, too uniform and retired in its 
course, to afford incidents of such mag- 
nitude as to excite any deep interest or 
admiration, beyond the circle of friends 
and associates, where his virtues, his 
attainments, and his talents are exhi- 
bited, without the restraint which mo- 
desty, and perhaps constitutional diffi- 
dence, may produce in a wider scene 
of action. its labours, which are chief- 
ly performed in retirement from the 
world, are indeed of a character calcu- 
lated to qualify him for no small degree 
of usefulness, and to gain the love and 
respect of the society and friends among 
whom his hours of relaxation are passed; 
but though, as an author, it is possible 
that he may be brought into notice and 
regard, by successful efforts to instruct 


. or to amuse, yet he has little chance of 


being known and admired in another 
age, however great his talents or pro- 
found his learning, unless he should be 
so fortunate as to be called to stations, 
where his name becomes inseparably 
associated with institutions, which are 
important and permanent in their cha- 
racter, or to grades of office which con- 
nect the recollection of his powers with 
Vou. XI. 


the communities over which he has 
presided, and benefited by the wisdom 
of his measures, and his success in ac- 
complishing them. 

If to the pursuits of literature, the 
duties of an instructor or divine be 
added, his course of life is scarcely less 
uniform, or less barren of those great 
incidents, which are calculated to ex- 
cite interest and attract attention. In 
either case there is the same series of 
services from day to day, and year to 
year; and perhaps all that can be said 
of them, is, that they were performed 
with ability and faithfulness, and were 
attended with a degree of success equal- 
ly useful to the public and creditable 
to himself. But his reputation in both 
departments is often temporary, liable 
to great vicissitudes from casual and 
unimportant circumstances, and always 
dependent upon the continuance of po- 
pular favour, than which nothing is 
more capricious and inconstant. 

The great and good man who is the 
subjeci of this memoir, was not, either 
in his character as a scholar, instructor, 
or divine, an exception. The stream 
of life has rarely flowed with a more 
quiet, equable, and peaceful course. 
Few vicissitudes occurred which were 
calculated to disturb its tranquillity. 
And the leading events in which he 
was interested, had their origin in the 
opinion which his brethren bad forined 
of his attainments as a scholar and di- 
vine, rather than in those direct exer- 
tions which, but for his great modesty, 
he might have made with a view to hig 
own advancement. 

Dr. Bronson was born at Plymouth, 
in the year 1762. His father was a 
respectable farmer, a man of strong 
powers of mind, well acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Bible, and if we 
are not misinformed, from an early 
period a communicant in the Episco- 
pal Church. His earlier years were 
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passed at home with his parents. Those 










years which ly occupied in 
the pre fies, were, in his 
case, employ pursuits of agri- 
culture. Amid Scel taste 
for science first began to be d 


His thirst for knowledge often diverted 
his attention from his daily employ- 
ments; and the beisure moments, so 
frequently wasted in idle amusements, 
were improved by him in the diligent 
perusal of the few books which casu- 
ally fell in his way. The scenery in 
which he passed this interesting period 
of life, and the invigorating and peace- 
ful employments in which he then en- 
gaged, are often referred to, with deep 
poetical feeling, in many of his early 
and later peems, particularly in the odes 
to the several months, and in the retro- 
spect, published in the 4th and 5th vols. 
of this work | Churchman’s Magazine}. 

In the autumn of 1780, he com- 
menced the study of languages at Wa- 
tertown, under the instruction of the 
Rev. Dr. Trumbull, with whom he pre- 
pared for college. It was during this 
period that he taught a school at Wa- 
terbury, where the character he sus- 
tained, and the talents which he dis- 
played, made an impression so favour- 
able, that many years after, when the 
eburch in that town became vacant, he 
was immediately, and it is belived una- 
nimously, called to the rectorship. 

He entered the freshman class at 
Yale College in 1782, and took his 
bachelor’s degree in 1785. He taught 
a school at New-Milford, during the 
summer previous to the taking of his 
first degree, with much reputation. 
Though his residence in that town was 
comparatively of short continuance, 

et among those who then knew him, 
he is still remembered with affection 
and respect. Very little is known con- 
cerning his collegiate course, except 
that his attainments were in a high de- 
creditable to his talents and in- 
Bary. The habits of incessant and 
Jaborious application which he then 
formed, continued with him through 
life. He delighted in the various pur- 
suits of science ;~-no one could witness 
the emotion kindled in his breast by the 
olution of a difficult problem, the de- 
Monstration of any new principles ia 
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philosophy, or the acquisition of new 
facts in any department of science, 
without being convinced how much he 
was influenced by the love of know. 
ledge. Blessed with strong mental 
powers, and a constitution unusually 

and vigorous, he sought for know, 
I with an ardour that never cooled, 
wit ivit truly indefatigable, and 
with a ity of application rarely 
equalled. — 

Soon after he graduated, he was ad. 
mitted a candidat holy orders by 
Bishop Seabury, Was among the 
first who were ordained by that ry 
guished prelate. His theobogical stu 
dies were pursued chiefly one the di 
rection of the late venerable Dr. Mans 
field, but they were concluded under 
the immediate superintendence of the 
bishop. His reputation as a scholar 
was fully sustained by his acquirem 
in the science of theology. q 

He was admitted to the holy a 
of deacons, by the Right Rev. Samuel 
Seabury, D. D., on the 21st of Septem: 
ber, 1787, in Christ church, Derby, 
In the October following, he was called 
to officiate in the churches in Stratford, 
state of Vermont, and in Hanover, statt 
of New-Hampshire. He returned te 
Connecticut in the early part of the 
year 1788, and on the 25th of Febra 
ary was admitted by the same bishop 
to the holy order of priests, in St 
James’s church, New-London; and 
was at the same time appointed, ia 
the form then used, to the rectorship) 
of the parishes mentioned above. He 
resigned the rectorship of them in the” 
following October. We know of n@ 
other facts connected with his ministra 
tions in these parishes. In the spring 
of 1792 he went to Boston, and was 
soon after called to supply the place of 
the Rev. Mr. Montague, rector of Christ 
church in that city, during his absence 
in Europe. He officiated in that church 
until the rector returned, which was i@ 
the spring of the next year, when he 
again returned to Connecticut. In thé 
autumn of the same year, he was settled” 
in the churches at Hebron, Chatham 
and Middle-Haddam. In these parishes _ 

he was extensively useful ; and his me 
mory is still cherished with affection 
and respect by many who attended a 
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this period on his ministrations. And 
his occasional returns to these scenes 
of his labours, after the lapse of thirty 
years, continued to be a source of mu- 
tual pleasure and satisfaction. 

In the year 1795, he was called to 
the rectorship of St. John’s chureh, 
Waterbury. This seems to have been 
the most interesting and useful scene 
vf his ministrations; and it was the 
one to which he recurfed with the 
most pleasing recollections. During 
the whole period of his rectorship, 
which was about ten years, the parish 
was united and prosperous; and we 
have reason to believe that he was, ia 
that situation, an instrument in the 
Redeemer’s hands, of perparing many 
souls for the inheritance of eternal life. 
Several circumstances eoncurredto ren- 
der his removal from Waterbury expe- 
dient,—particularly his appointment to 
conduct the Churchman’s Magazine, 
which was then published at New-Ha- 
ven. He accordingly resigned his rec- 
torship in the spring of 1805, and im- 
mediately removed to that city. He 
continued the editor of that very useful 
and respectable paper between two and 
three years, when, in consequence of 
an animated controversy, in which the 
doctrines and government of the church 
were assailed by several eminent Pres- 
byterian divines in the city of New- 
York, at the earnest solicitation of the 
Rev. Dr. Hobart and others, the con- 
vocation consented that it should be 
removed to that city. His connexion 
with the work terminated with that 
event. In the volumes edited by bim, 


" dhe has left a lasting testimony to his 


talents and learning as a divine. They 
have been long before the public, and 
deservedly held in the highest esti- 
mation. [t has been generally consi- 
dered the most able religious journal 
which had then issued from the Ame- 
rican press. It became more directly 
controversial after its removal to New- 
York, but it may be questioned whe- 
ther it ever promoted the interests of 
the church so effectually as under his 
@uitorship. After two or three volumes 
had been published, it went into other 
hands; and not long after, it ceased to 
be published, in consequence of some 


embarrassment on the part of the per- 
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son upon whom the pecuniary respon- 
sibility depended.—The work had been 
discontinued for several years, when a 
new series of it was commenced in 
Connecticut, in 1821, under the aus- 
pices of the convention; and after the 
publication of three volumes, it was 
again discontinued, on account of the 
limited extent of its patronage. But 
the want of a work of the kind was so 
generally felt, that the clergy in convo- 
cation resolved upon reviving it again: 
and Dr. Bronson was once more ap- 
pointed to conduct it, by the unani- 
mous suffrage of his brethren. This, 
and the fact that the work soon receive 
ed the patronage of more than a thou- 
sand subscribers, shows the opinion 
which his brethren, and the church gé- 
nerally, entertained of his abilities as 
an editor. Though at an advanced 
age, and with a constitution in some 
measure broken by long and close ap- 
plication to the business of instruction, 
he seemed, on this new expression of 
the confidence of his brethren, to re- 
new his strength ; and he entered again 
upon the duties of an editor with great 
alacrity, and though he was almost un- 
assisted, he continued to throw into the 
work a large proportion of original ar- 
ticles, on subjects connected with the 
various departments of Christian theo- 
logy. It required, however, a degree 
ef application beyond his years; and 
the labour of conducting the work, 
added to his other duties, graduall 
andermined his health, until he snk 
under the power of a disease to whi 
sedentary men, in the latter periods of 
life, are so often victims. The work 
contains much useful and valuable mate 
ter; but it could scarcely have been 
expected, that at his time of life, in 
conducting a work like this, he would 
be, in all respects, able to keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. 

Previous to his having become an 
editor in 1805, he had published very 
little—only a few articles in the jour- 
nals of the day, and one or two occa- 
sional sermons. Notwithstanding his 
close application to the business of in- 
struction, not less than seven or eight 
hours being daily passed by him at the 
academy, he found time to write many 
articles for the magazine in prose and 
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verse, to arrange the whole matter for 
the work, and though at a distance of 
thirteen miles, to superintend the press. 

Though he was never considered an 
orator, yet such was the opiniOmenter- 
tained of his talents as a writer, by his 
brethren, that he was several times 
called by them to preach on important 
occasions. He was selected by the 
standing committee to preach the dis- 
course at the opening of the conven- 
tion, which was called soon after the 
death of the venerable Bishop Jarvis. 
How well he acquitted himself on that 
interesting occasion, is too generally 
known to require more to be said now, 
than that the sermon was ordered to be 
printed by the convention, and to be 
distributed gratuitously among the pa- 
rishes in this diocese. 

Soon after the election of the distin- 
guished prelate who now presides over 
the church in this diocese, the Right 
Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D. LL. D., 
he was again selected, as chairman of 
the standing committee, to deliver the 
address in behalf of the convention, re- 
cognizing him as their diocesan. With 
what dignity and deep feeling, as the 
organ of the convention, he discharged 
that duty, will not be forgotten by those 
who witnessed the solemnities of that 
day, so interesting and auspicious to 
the diocese of Connecticut. 

Towards the close of the year 1805, 
he was elected, without opposition, by 
the Protestant Episcopal Convention 
of this state, to the office of principal 
of the Episcopal academy at Cheshire; 
upon the duties of which he entered 
immediately on his removal to Che- 
shire. He found the academy in a 
depressed condition: it had very few 
students, and its reputation was to be 
established by his exertions. His known 
talents and acquirements soon attract- 
ed a considerable number of students 
to the institution from this state, and 
after a few years, from distant parts of 
the Union. The academy gradually 
assumed a degree of respectability 
which had then been attained by no 
similar institution. The number of 
students for a long period ranged from 
eighty to one hundred, the greater part 
of whom were pursuing a classical 
course, preparatory to entering college, 
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or upon the study of the learned pro- 
fessions. A considerable number com. 
pleted their classical course at the aca- 
demy, and many of those, who were 
designed for the ministry, remained 
and pursued the study of theology un 
der his direction, in every department 
of which he was able, but he excelled 
in ecclesiastical history and the criti- 
cism of the.Greek text. His attain. 
ments in the latter were evinced by 
the numerous criticisms on different 
passages of Scripture, published in the 
volumes of the magazine which he last 
edited. Those who have received their 
education in part, or wholly, under his 
instruction, are diffused throughout 
every part of our country, and many 
of them hold important stations in the 
community. A large proportion of 
the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church received their first instructi 

in literature, and the first direction 
their thoughts, in relation to the great 
business of proclaiming the glad tidings 
of salvation to a ruined world, at the 
academy, over which he presided with 
great honour to himself and usefulness 
to the church. 

The original founders of the acade 
my had a distant view to its becoming 
a college. Such was its prosperity 
within a few years after he was placed 
at its head, that the convention re 
solved to petition the legislature of the 
state for the power of granting degrees. 
The feelings of Episcopalians were 
deeply excited on the subject. The 
measure was carried, we believe, una 
nimously, in the convention; and a 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
petition and bring it before the legisla- 
ture. Several circumstances concurred 
to excite strong hopes of its success. 
There was a fair majority in the lower 
house for granting collegiate powers, 
but the bill was lost in the senate. 
Some ineffectual attempts were subse- 
quently made. During the vacancy of 
the Episcopate, however, which oc 
curred in 1813, and continued for se 
veral years, no efforts were made to 
obtain a charter for a college; but the 
clergy never lost sight of the object, 
and after the consecration of our pre 
sent bishop, it would have received 
immediate attention, had not the loca- 
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tion of the General Theological Semi- 

nary at New-Haven directed their ef- 

forts to the founding of that institution. 

It was not long after the removal of 
that institution, before the subject of 
an Episcopal college was again agi- 
tated, and the measure for obtaining it 

was unanimously resolved upon by the 
convocation. ‘These facts have been 

here mentioned, because they grew out 
of the prosperous condition of the aca- 
demy, and were to a considerable ex- 
tent dependent on the influence which 
Dr. Bronson exerted from time to time, 
and the arguments which he so often 
used with his brethren, to convince 
them of the practicability and neces- 
sity of founding an Episcopal college 
in this state. He had the happiness of 
living to see the object which he sought 
with so much patient and anxious soli- 
citude, and which he deemed so im- 
portant to the interest of the church, 
through the great exertions of the bi- 
shop and several of his clergy, obtained 
under more favourable circumstances 
than he had ever anticipated; and the 
college itself in full operation, and pros- 
perous to a degree which left him no 
doubt of its permanency, respectability, 
and usefulness. There were some cir- 
cumstances connected with this mea- 
sure, which perhaps were not agree- 
able to his views; but no one rejoiced 
more sincerely in its success. 

During a period of more than thirty 
years, he was regularly appointed to 
some of the most important offices in 
the gift of the convention. The office 
of trustee of the Episcopal academy at 
Cheshire, was held by him almost from 
its commencement. His brethren fre- 
quently honoured him with the appoint- 
ment of delegate to the General Con- 
vention, and for more than twenty years 
he was regularly chosen to the office of 
standing committee ; and such was the 
opinion entertained of his prudence, 
penetration, and judgment, that when- 
ever business of great consequence was 
referred to a committee, he was uni- 
formly selected to be one of the num- 
ber. It is an evidence of the confidence 
of the church, that he was generally 
elected to the various offices which he 
held, with very little opposition, and 
that they were continued, with perhaps 
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not one exception, until he declined.a 
re-election. At the time of his death, he 
was a trustee of the General Theological 
Seminary, and of Washington College. 
He was chosen an honorary member 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the same year in which 
he was appointed principal of the Epis- 
copal Academy, and not long after, the - 
degree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferrec’ upon him by Brown University. 

Dr. Bronson was twice married. His 
first wife died not long after his remo- 
val to Cheshire, and his second sur- 
vived him but a few days. By the for- 
mer he had four, and by the latter. two 
children, all of whom are living. ‘They 
have lost a parent, than whom none 
was more affectionate and indulgent, 
or more faithful in imparting the in- 
struction necessary for usefulness in 
life, and in teaching the principles of 
religion by precept and example. 

He enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
good health until within the last year 
and a half. It was owing to his tem- 
perance in all things, and to his regu- 
larity in exercise, that his naturally 
firm constitution was so long unim- 
paired. Before the first attack of the 
disease which finally terminated his 
life, he had never been confined to his 
house by sickness, or under the care of 
a physician. ‘The disease with which 
he was afflicted was the stone, which, 
though it occasioned him some pa- 
roxysms of distress, it never interrupt- 
ed the discharge of duties, with the 
single exception of a violent attack, in 
the month of April last, which conti- 
nued for more than ten days, and from 
which very serious apprehensions were 
entertained that he could not recover. 
He had suffered considerably and con- 
stantly from this complaint for more 
than a year, but its character had not 
been before ascertained, though he 
found his strong nerve relaxing, and 
his vigorous frame gradually giving 
way under its constant and oppressive 
influence. He seemed convinced that 
his work was nearly done. His in- 
terest in the welfare of the church had 
never glowed with a purer flame than 
at this period, but he felt it necessary 
to relax his exertions, and leave to 
other hands those efforts for the pros- 








perity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
which had so long occupied his thoughts 
and his f and in which he had 
taken so large a share. Subsequent to 
his attack in April, he had no doubt 
that his course was nearly finished. In 
the short period of life that remained, 
he anticipated no relief from pain and 
suffering. Jt was his most fervent 
prayer, that jie might be able, through 
the consolations of the Holy Spirit, to 
bear them with the submission and for- 
titude which were due from him as a 
Christian, and a minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. At the cad of the spring 
vacation, he resumed his duties in the 
academy ; and beiug unable to go from 
home, he devoted ail his leisure hours 
to preparing and arranging the matter 
for the magazine. He gave himself, 
perhaps, too closely to this favourite 
employmert, and thereby hastened the 
progress of his disease. Notwithstand- 
img the severity of lis suiferings, the 
press wus in no instance delayed from 
a want of punctuality on his part. It 
was a rule with him to keep at least 
one month alsead of the press, and by 
that means, though his labours were 
occasionally interrupted, he was al- 
ways able to forward the articles for 
each number in season. 

On the Ist of June he found himself 
so infirm, his strength so much wasted, 
and the progress of his disease so cer- 
tain, that he addressed the following 
letter to the members of the conven- 
tion, tendering them his thanks for 
their long-continued expressions of 
confidence, and declining a re-election 
to the offices with which he had been 
so often honoured. That letter is here 
inserted for the gratification of those 
friends who may not have seen it on 
the journals of the convention. 


“ To the Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Connecticut, in 
session at Newtown. 


** Next October will complete forty 
years that I have been in the ministry. 
During the whole of which time, I 
have been blessed with such a measure 
of health, as never to have been ab- 
sent from convention through bodily 
indispostion—rarely from any other 
cause; and never more than on three 
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or four oceasions, from the public ser. 
vice of the church, until within a few 
weeks past. At this time, there is but 
one clergyman in these states, whose 
letters of orders, from the American 
Episcopate, are dated earlier than 
mine. During twenty years past, just 
one-half of my clerical life, 1 have been 
honoured with the confidence of the 
convention, in their choice of standin 
committee. Itis thus full time I should 
wish to retire from the trust. To this 
I am loudly admonished by increasing 
years, and more by a bodily infirmit 
which threatens to render me incapable 
of Gischarging the incumbent duty. It 
is therefore my earnest desire no longer 
to be considered as a candidate for ang 
appointment in the gift of the conven. 
tion. With all proper sentiments of 
respect and gratitude for the past, f 
beg the acceptance of my best wis 
and prayers, for the harmony, peace, 
and prosperity of the church and dios) 
cese, in which I have so long minister+ 
ed. May the spirit of divine grace 
pervade all the deliberations of the 
convention, to the breaking down of 
satan’s kingdom in men’s hearts, and 
the enlargement of the Redeemer’s 
reign upon earth. And may the church 
in this diocese continue, as heretofore, 
a sound member of the church univer- 
sal, until the time shall come when all 
the nations of the earth shall bow sub- 
missive to the heavenly kingdom of the 
Lord Christ. Though absent in body, 
believe me present in mind and desires. 

“ TrtLoTson Bronson. 
“ Cheshire, June 5th, 1826.” 
















































To this affecting communication the 
convention returned the following an- 
swer :— 














“ Newtown, June 8th, 1826. 
“ Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 

“ Your communication to the con- 
vention now in session, has been re- 
ceived. The convention regret that 
your present indisposition prevents 
your attendance upon their delibera- 
tions. But while they lament that the 
pfovidence of God has deprived them 
of your counsel and advice, which you 
have so cheerfully and faithfully ren- 
dered for more than forty years; they 
fervently pray that you may be sup- 
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orted under all your trials. May God 
lave you under his holy keeping ; and 
when you shall have completed your 
services in the church militant, may 
the great Head of the church welcome 
you into the church triumphant. Be 
leased to accept the thanks of the 
convention for the many and great ser- 
vices you have rendered the church, 
and their prayers for your temporal 
and eternal happiness. 
“ In behalf of the committee, 
“ Asupet, Barowin, Chairman.” 


The writer of this article had the 
pleasure of seeing this venerable father 
jn Israel about this time, and the feel- 
ings which the interview produced, can 
never be effaced from his recollection. 
He considered his days as nearly ended, 
and the few that remained as days of 
severe suffering. Nothing, however, 
can exceed the calm and placid frame 
of his mind, the clearness of his hopes, 
and the strength of his assurance that 
the Saviour, in whose power, wisdom, 
and géodness he had from his earliest 
years placed his confidence, would sup- 


port him through all the scenes of dis- 
tress which he foresaw remained for 


him while in this world. He seemed 
anxious to have done with the world, 
and ready to depart and be with Christ. 
At this period, his mind was in a de- 
lightful frame. It was a calm and ra- 
tional repose of the soul upon God and 
Christ—a hope unostentatious indeed, 
but full of glory and immortality.— 
About the 15th of August, his disease 
again assumed an alarming appearance 
—for a few days his distress was ex- 
treme. It was soon followed by a pa- 
ralytic shock, which at once prostrated 
his strength and greatly impaired the 
powers of his mind. Another attack 
of palsy, about the ist of September, 
removed all hope of his recovery: on 
the 4th he became insensible, and died 
on the 6th, in the 65th year of his age. 

Thus terminated the active and use- 
ful life of this excellent and venerable 
man. He has taken his departure to 
another world better adapted to his 
pure spirit, we trust, full of hope and 
full of immortality. It was the plea- 
sure of God to throw a dark cloud over 
the last days and hours of this distin« 
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guished servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which hid from our view those 
emanations of light, and hope, and joy, 
which might have been expected to 
cheer the death scene of a man so uni-~ 
versally amiable and excellent, and 
who had served his divine Master with 
such steady and unbending fidelity, for 
so many years. But the light of a whole 
life of faith, piety, and virtue, of con- 
fidence in the power and goodness of 
the Saviour, and of hope in the great 
salvation which he procured for man- 
kind, concentrates its splendour on this 
dark scene, and affords ample reason 
for belief, that the rod and staff of the 
Shepherd of Israel did not fail him, in 
his conflict with the last enemy of man, 
and that his comfort and defence il- 
lumined before his pure spirit, the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. 

His funeral was attended on the 8th 
of September. The corpse was carried 
into the church where he often mi- 
nistered the word of reconciliation, and 
an appropriate discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. B.G. Noble. His body 
was committed to the ground by the 
Rev. Mr. Ives, his associate im classic 
scenes, and the companion and friend 
of his early and later years. 

We should do injustice to the me- 
mory of our departed friend and bro- 
ther, did we not, at the close of this 
memoir, dwell for a few moments 
upon the virtues which were exhibited 
through the whole period of his life. 
He possessed a capacious and active 
mind, and strong and tender sensibility 
of heart. With all his great attain- 
ments and the long-continued confi- 
dence of the church, he was equally 
distinguished in his public and private 
conduct, by simplicity, modesty, and 
sincerity. He was guileless and mo- 
dest almost to a fault. His principal 
characteristics were integrity and sin- 
cerity of purpose, and firmness and 
inflexibility of conduct. Though he 
was most competent to form just opi- 
nions, and his were always revered, 
yet no man entertained them with more 
ineekness, or was in general less dise 
posed to urge them upon others. He 
was lenient, kind, and amiable in his 
disposi:ion. In domestic relations he 
was kind and affectionate, tender and 
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indulgent, but diligent and faithful. In 
his public deportment he was grave 
and dignified: his conduct towards his 
brethren was marked by every manly 
and Christian expression of tender- 
ness, affection, and friendship. With 
his amiable qualities were combined 
the graver characteristics of rectitude of 
principle and integrity of conscience, 
which would never bend, and of firm- 
ness and decision, which eminently 
qualified him for the various offices to 
which he was appointed. He never 
acted on any measure without mature 
deliberation, and when he had fixed 
his judgment (and no man ever came 
to the decisions of his mind in a man- 
ner more disinterested, or under the 
influence of purer motives) he acted 
on that judgment with a firmness and 
perseverance so steady and inflexible, 
as sometimes to subject him, on the 
part of those who would not, or could 
not appreciate the high motives which 
governed his conduct, to the charge of 
obstinacy—a charge which was always 
abundantly repelled, by his uniform 
meekness, his conciliatory disposition, 


and his constantly forbearing to urge 
his opinions on points indifferent, or 


unimportant in their nature. It was 
this combination of grave and amiable 
qualities, which made him so much be- 
Joved and respected by his brethren, 
and procured for him, through the long 
period of his ministry, so large a share 
of their confidence. 

As a scholar, this good man deserv- 
edly sustained a high reputation. He 
was sound rather than brilliant. He 
was profound and correct, rather than 
polished and elegant. His favourite 
department of science was mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy; but he 
read with ease, and appreciated the 
beauties of the Roman and Greek clas- 
sics; and taught them for a series of 
years, with a degree of success which 
in this country has seldom been equal- 
led. He succeeded in gaining the re- 
spect and affection of his pupils in no 
ordinary degree; they will ever hold 
his amiable and excellent qualities in 
grateful remembrance. 

As a divine, few have ranked higher 
than Dr. Bronson. Previous to the or- 
ganization of the General Seminary, no 
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clergyman in the United States had pre. 
pared so many for the ministry. He 
was deeply read in the writings of the 
Fathers ana Reformers. His doctrinal 
views were the result of laborious inves. 
tigation, and decidedly those contained 
in the articles and liturgy of the church, 

His sermons were always good, 
Their leading characters were unity, 
clearness, and fulness : they were more 
learned than elegant. They were ar- 
gumentative rather than eloquent. He 
sought to convince by the art of rea- 
soning, but he never condescended to 
study the arts of declamation. 


As an officer in the convention, he § 


was fearless and faithful in the dig 
charge of the duties which devolved 
upon him ; always exhibiting the same 
clear judgment, the same firmness, d 
cision, and integrity, which charac 
ized him in every other situation. 

a member of the standing committee, 
he took a noble stand on the subject 
of qualifications for the ministry. He 
considered literary attainments neces 
sary to the respectability of the clergy, 
and on this point was often obliged, for 
a long peried, to yield his opinion to 
the majority of that board. The stand 
which he then took, and is now gene- 
rally maintained by the clergy, created 
at the time some unpleasantness of 
feeling; but his firmness, in this re 
spect, was so blended with mild and 
amiable qualities, that he continued to 
possess the confidence of the whole 
body of the clergy and laity. 

He has gone to receive the rewards 
promised to such faith and such virtues 
as he possessed. His course has been 
finished, we have no doubt, with joy. 
He rests from his labours, and his 
works do follow him to the scene of 
their future glorious recompense.— 
Henceforth his pure spirit is associ- 
ated with saints and angels, and em- 
ployed in the admiration and praise of 
that Redeemer whom he loved and 
served, and in the contemplation of 
the nature, perfections, and works of 
that God, in the manifestations of 
whose power, wisdom, and goodness, 
so many of his deepest reflections were 
occupied, and which kindled in his 
soul exalted sentiments of love, grati- 
tude, and veneration. 
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For the Christian Journal. 


New-York Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Tur annual meeting of this society 
was held in St Paul’s chapel, on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 19th De- 
eember, 1826. The tenth annual re- 
port was read and accepted, and or- 
dered to be printed under the direc- 
tion of the board of managers. This 
feport states, that they “ account it a 
subject of pleasure to be able to say, 
that since the last anniversary this so- 
ciety has not, upon the whole, lost 
ground, either as it respects the amount 

id into its treasury, or the general 
loores manifested in its prosperity. 
Thé feeling, however, with which they 
state this fact, falls far short of the 
emotions they would have experienced, 
could they have congratulated the mem- 
bers on any visible increase of its effi- 
ciency, in promoting the great object 
of missionary operations. When we 
look at the wants of this extensive 
diocese, we feel as if nothing short of 
a regular advancement in our funds 
could yield us any hearty satisfaction ; 
and accordingly, compelled, as we are, 
to see ourselves barely maintaining our 
station, and exhibiting the same con- 
dition at each successive anniversary, 
the disappointment we experience may 
easily be imagined by every member of 
our communion.” 


The report then takes a view of the 
receipts of the two last years, and by 
contrasting the one with the other, 
shows, that though, from auxiliaries, 
the society received, in 1826, about 
120 dollars more than was received 
from the same source in the preceding 
year; yet, from annual subscriptions, 
only 147 dollars and 50 cents were re- 
ceived, leaving a deficiency from this 
source of 173 dollars, and making the 
whole receipts of the year about the 
same as they were in 1825. On the 
subject of this delinquency in annual 
subscriptions, the managers in their 
report remark— 

* Here then is the reason why, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts of 
the auxiliary societies, our annual re- 
venue is almost precisely the same as 
before; and indeed, if it had not heen 

Vox. XI. 


for the unusually large amount of the 
collection derived from the annual ser- 
mon, and from a liberal donation of 
$100 from one individual, to whom 
we here tender our warmest thanks, 
the amount placed within the disposal 
of the managers would have been con- 
siderably less than that of the preced- 
ing year. The board are well aware, 
that the commercial depression of our 
country has very much diminished the 
ability of the community to aid works 
of benevolence like that whose cause 
we plead. Yet, notwithstanding this 
fact, we are persuaded that there are 
few whose situation does not enable 
them to give something, however little, 
to the cause of Christ and his Gospel ; 
and also that there are many whose 
contributions to this, and similar insti- 
tutions, are sadly disproportioned to 
the extensive opportunities of useful- 
ness which Divine Providence has 
placed in their possession. We would 
beg leave, therefore, most earnestly to 
call the attention of the friends of re- 
ligion within our church to the condi- 
tion of this important and interesting 
society, and to suggest to them the pro- 
priety of enlarging our annual revenue 
by their own increased contributions, 
if they are subscribers already, and by 
coming forward to join our list, if they 
have hitherto withheld, or have with- 
drawn their names. Let us redeem 
our character, and let us glorify our 
God and Saviour !” 


Although the report itself must be 
in the hands of many of our city read- 
ers, yet from its interesting nature, and 
for the benefit of distant subscribers, 
we add the concluding remarks :— 


“¢ The annual sermon, to which we 
have already adverted, was preached 
in St. Paul’s chapel by the Rev. Mr. 
Duffie; and the sum of $366 75 was 
collected upon this occasion. The 
thanks of the board are particularly 
due to this gentleman, for the zeal 
with which he pleaded our cause, and 
represented our great necessities, 

“ Amidst the discouragements which 
the board have received from the view 
of the diminished subscription list of 
the society, it is with peculiar pleasure 
that they are able to say, that the per- 
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manent fund is regularly, though slowly 
increasing. It amounted in the former 
year to $817 53; and fas now ad- 
vanced to the sum of $1090 54. Be- 
sides its own interest, and the payment 
of $50 from the Rev. Roosevelt John- 
son, to constitute himself a director for 
life, it has been enlarged by two con- 
tributions of a most generous and gra- 
tifying nature, within a short distance 
from each other. The vestry of St. 
George’s church have given the sum 
of $50, for the purpose of making 
their rector, the Rev. Dr. Milnor, a 
director for life; and the ladies of St. 
John’s chapel, witlt a feeling that does 
them lasting honour, have paid in the 
sum of $120, to constitute the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart, the Rev. Mr. 
Berrian, the Rev. Dr. B. 'F. Onder- 
donk, and the Rev. Mr. Schreeder, 
members for life. Both these instances 
of respect, affection, and zeal, are ex- 
ceedingly pleasing ; but we think that 
there is a particular interest connected 
with efforts originating with individual 
members of a congregation. Sucii acts 
as that of the ladies of St. John’s, are 
at once an advantage to the missionary 
fund, and a testimony of personal at- 
tachment; and tend to draw still more 
closely that bond of intimate union 
which ties a pastor to the people of 
his charge. We earnestly pray, that 
the statement of the above facts may 
operate as an incitement to other pa- 
rishes to adopt a similar course. 

“ The sum of $1250 has been paid 
to the missionary committee; the same 
with that of the preceding year. We 
have suffered the loss of $22 in bad 
money ; and have paid for the engrav- 
ing of certificates of lifeemembership, 
and for other contingent expenses, 
$108 33. The balance in the trea- 
sury is $371 13. 

Such is the statement of affairs, 
- which the board have to submit to the 


‘members of the society, and to the 


friends of our church throughout the 
diocese. We call upon all that pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, to 
show, by their efforts for the promo- 
tion of this blessed work, that they in- 
deed love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 
The field for missionary exertion is 
large and growing; and it is to you 
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who are able to give, that many a con. 
gregation, yet in a struggling and inci. 
pient state, looks for the sympathizing 
heart and the helping hand. Do some. 
thing now, and they will one day ne 
longer need your assistance; lay the 
foundation-stone, and they will build 
the superstructure. We need not urge 
our cause. ‘The day is coming, wheg 
the kingdoms of this world are to be 
the kingdoms of God and of his Christ; 
and it is for us, as individuals, to help 
on, as instruments in the hand of Je 
hovah, so happy a consummation. Let 
us eagerly step forward to the work, 
and, with all the ardour of persons im- 
pressed with the value of immortal 
souls, send to the destitute the conso- 
lations and blessings of the Gospel of 
peace.” 
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For the Christian Journal. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of Christ Church Mission 
ary Association: read ut the Anni- 
versary Meeting, Tuesday evening, 
January 2d, 1827. 

Tue return of another anniversary 
brings with it but a repetition of for- 
mer regrets for the declining condition 
of the society ; rendered still less en- 
couraging by the diminution in both 
the number and relative amount of 
contributions. When presenting their 
last annual report, your board had flat- 
tered themselves that a candid repre- 
sentation of the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the aid furnished by the male , 
members of this parish in furtherance 
of the cause we profess to promote, 
would have at once elicited the warm 
co-operation of such as were friend] 
to the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and of such as might be im- 
fluenced by no higher motive than jea- 
lousy to sustain the once-deserved re 
putation of the congregation’s bounty. 
But another year has elapsed, and in- 
stead of the anticipated succour, we 
are called upon to Jament a further de- 
terioration. The amount paid over to 
the treasurer of the parent institution 
has, it is true, nearly equalled that of 
the former years; and so far we ae- 
knowledge with gratitude, that the ge- 
nerosity of a few has left our exertions 
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altogether unavailing. Yet when 
itis pe asm that this trifling pit- 
tance of $32 is derived from the libe- 
rality of only sixteen individuals, com- 
prising in several instances the arrears 
of one or more years, as well as the 
subscription of the present year, and 
that, of even this small number, some 
have either totally withdrawn, or less- 
ened the amount of their annual con- 
tributions, the prospects of the future 
year become truly disheartening. We 
need not repeat the tale so often told, 
of the necessity, of the importance, of 
the happy consequences of missionary 
labours—the relation reiterated has be- 
come familiar ; nor would time permit 
an enumeration of the many motives 
and obligations which should induce 
us, as the professed disciples of Jesus, 
so far to comply with the requisitions 
of his will, as to promulgate the tidings 
of his favour, his love, his proffered 
salvation. Due reflection on this sub- 
ject cannot fail to induce the convic- 
tion, that it is our imperious duty, our 
honourable privilege, to yield a ready 
acquiescence to the Saviour’s behest 
It is the want of 


to feed his sheep. 
reflection that has rendered all which 
has been urged so almost utterly inef- 


fectual. There is one consideration, 
however, which we would not omit to 
notice; it is that very love of our 
adorable Saviour which, so freely, so 
compassionately bestowed upon all, 
should operate within us a lively sense 
of deep, of heartfelt gratitude, dispos- 
ing us to do all that our means enable 
us, to promote the honour of his name, 
the triumphs of his cause. Vice has 
its votaries bound with all the attach- 
ment of soul-devotedness, and exercis- 
ing every ability to spread the empire 
of sin; and in many things are the 
children of this world wiser than the 
children of light. It:is also a lament- 
able fact, that the cause of Jesus is left 
to work its own way amid innumerable 
obstacles which every where oppose 
themselves, and which would over- 
whelm a cause less divine The Chris- 
tian community might well be chal- 
lenged to evidence its gratitude to the 
Saviour, for the boundless mercies he 
has procured for us with the travail of 
his soul. We celebrate with joy that his 
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infinite condescension, which brought 
him from heaven, from the throne of 
his Father’s glory, to become incar- 
nate, and dwell amongst us; and the 
expression of our tongues are those of 
thankfulness. We record in our hearts 
with gladness, the incidents of a life 
passed in sorrow, and a death of an- 
guish, which wrought out for us a way 
of escape ; and we profess gratefulness 
for his loving-kindness But our ac- 
tions do not consist with these our de- 
clarations, and in the full enjoyment 
of the most exalted privileges, we are 
content to leave our fellow-creatures, 
ransomed by the same blood, rightful 
inheritors of the same gracious bestow- 
ments, and possessing a title to the’ 
same privileges—these we are content 
to leave, blinded with ignorance, and, 
unconscious of their high vocation, gro- 
velling in sin. For our dear Redeem- 
er’s sake, let us henceforth be diligent 
to prepare for him, and for his ambas- 
sadors, a way in the dark wilderness of 
the unenlightened heart, and in the de- 
sert a highway for our God. For our 
own sake, let us be earnest to improve 
the opportunities committed to us, of 
making others to participate with our- 
selves in the rich benison of heaven, 
lest we forfeit our unmerited blessings, 
and others be made the more faithful 
dispensers of our Father’s bounty. 


(Signed) Tuomas Lyext, President. 
Joun M Guton, Secretary. 

From the Evangelical Magazine for December, 1826. 
THE SHOWER. 


Ir was a fine afternoon in Septem- 
ber, when a physician of Edinburgh 
left home on foot, for the purpose of 
Visiting a patient at some distance from 
town. He was one of those members 
of the medical profession (and blessed 
be God, they are increasing in num- 
ber) who, having tasted and felt that 
the Lord is gracious, are anxious, as 
opportunity occurs, to benefit the souls 
as well as the bodies of their fellow- 
creatures. He had not quite reached 
the place of his destination, when he 
was overtaken by a shower of rain, so 
heavy and unexpected, that he sought 
shelter under the first roof that pre- 
sented itself, which was that of a little 
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cottage by the way-side. In this abode 
of poverty the most perfect neatness 
prevailed, and the stranger received a 
cordial welcome. He sat down at the 
window to watch the termination of 
the shower, when one or two moans, 
as of a person in pain, attracted his 
attention to a concealed bed, which 
had previously escaped his notice.— 
Humanity, mingled with a still better 
feeling, induced him to approach it; 
and he beheld on it the emaciated body 
of a female, apparently about fifty years 
of age, who Had been, as he was told 
upon inquiry, very long under the rod 
of affliction. 

* You are ill,” said he, “ very ill, I 
— in body; but I trust you 

now something of the consolations of 
that Gospel which can make even a 
sick bed comfortable ?” 

* Yes,” she replied, * I am ill; but it 
is the hand of the Lord, and let him do 
what seemeth him good. I have been 
sixteen years in this situation, but I can 
still say of my dear Saviour, that he is 
all my salvation and all my desire.” 

“ Thank God, then,” said the phy- 
sician, “ and take courage. Be assured 
that your light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, shall, by the good and 
gracious aid of the Holy Spirit, work 
out for you a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. Sixteen years 
of confinement and suffering may in- 
deed seem long to you now, but here- 
after it will appear as nothing when 
absorbed in an eternity of bliss.” 

“ Of that,” replied the invalid, “ I 
desire to feel assured; for, like the 
apostle, I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed.” 

“ And 1 have no doubt,” said the 
physician, “ that every day brings you 
fresh proofs that your God and Re- 
deemer is faithfulness itself; and that 
every want is supplied, whether tem- 
poral or spiritual.” 

“© yes!” she said, and her eyes 
glistened as she spoke; “ my God has 
proved himself a present help in time 
of trouble. Kind friends have been 
taised up to provide me food and me- 
dicine, and what I value more than 
rither, to speak to me about my soul, 
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For two or three days, indeed, ¥ havé 
been almost alone, and I was begin. 
ning to long for some Christian conver. 
sation when you entered the house.” 

“ In that too,” observed her visitor, 
‘¢ mark the kind hand of your heavenly 
Father. You longed for the visit of @ 
Christian friend, and you see how he 
has brought it about. Had not that 
shower fallen, or had it overtaken me 
a little earlier, or a little later than it 
did, I should not now have been con- 
versing with you.” 

“ f thank God for that shower,” said 
the invalid, emphatically. 

* And [ too,” rejoined the physician; 
“ for I rejoice to meet, even on a sick- 
bed, with a fellow-traveller on the way 
to Zion.” 

She pressed his hand. “ A traveller 
to Zion,” said she, after a moment 
pause ; *O that I could always keep in 
view that glorious termination of my 
journey.” “ The spirit,” she added, 
after another short pause, “ I hope and 


think is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


“ Cling the closer, my friend, on that 
account, to him, who has himself ex- 
perienced the weakness of humanity; 
and is thus enabled the more tenderly 
to sympathize with those who feel the 
pressure of its many infirmities. Surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows; and though now exalted 
above all principalities and powers, he 
retains our human nature in union with 
his own.” 

The conversation was now inter- 
rupted for a time by a paroxysm of 
her disorder. As it subsided, she re- 
marked, “ That pain is severe, but I 
bless God that he gives me patience 
and resignation to his will.” 

“ Bless him, too, my friend, that you 
can say, as a good man once said in 
similar circumstances, ‘ I have pain, 
but it is not everlasting ; I am torment- 
ed, but not in this flame.’ ” 

The rain had been gradually dimi- 
nishing, and the bright beams of the 
declining sun now shot across the little 
apartment. The stranger rose to depart. 

“You will pray with me, I hope, sir, 
before you go.” 

“And for what blessings, my friend?” 

“ That my sins may be forgiven” — 

“ And an entrance ministered unto 
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oa abundantly into the everlasting 
kin dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ?” i tied = 

She clasped his hand in hers. e 
physician prayed; and he, who has 
said that wherever*two or three are 
met together in his name, there he will 
be in the midst of them, was faithful to 
his promise; for the invalid was com- 
forted and refreshed, and her visitor 
resumed his walk with an elevation of 
soul and of spirit, which constrained 
him to say, “ Blessed are the people 
that know the joyful sound ; yea, bless- 
ed are the people whose God is the 
Lord.” 


Taking the Veil. 


Tue circumstances to which the 
following extract relates, occurred at 
Rome. It is taken from Bell’s Obser- 
vations on Italy, published in 1825. 


“ The profession of a young nun can 
hardly be witnessed without exciting 
feelings of strong emotion. To behold 
a being, in the early dawn of youth, 
about to fersake the world, while its 
joys alone are painted to the imagina- 
tion, and sorrow, yet untasted, seems 
far distant—to see her, with solemn 
vows, cross that threshold which may 
not again be repassed, and which se- 
parates her for ever from all those 
scenes that give interest, and delight, 
and joy to life—to imagine her in the 
lonely cell that is to replace the beauty 
and the grandeur of nature—presents 
a picture that must fill the mind with 
powerful feelings of sadness.” 

“ At length the solemn moment ap- 
proached which was to bind her vows 
to heaven. She arose and stood a few 
moments before the altar; when sud- 
denly, yet with noiseless action, she 
sank extended on the marble floor, and 
instantly the long black pall was thrown 
over her. Every heart seemed to shud- 
der, and a momentary pause ensued ; 
when the deep silence was broken by 
the low tones of the organ, accompa- 
nied by soft and beautiful female voices, 
singing the service of the dead (the re- 
quiem.) The sound gently swelled in 
the air, and as the harmonious volume 
became more powerful, the deep church 
bell at intervals sounded with a loud 
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clamour, exciting a mixed feeling of 
agitation and grandeur. 

‘“‘ Tears were the silent expréssion 
of the emotion which thrilled through 
every heart. This solemn music con- 
tinued long, and still fell mournfully on 
the ear ; and yet seraphic as in softened 
tones, and as it were receding in the 
distance, it gently sank into silence. 
The young novice was then raised, 
and advancing towards the priest, she 
bent down, kneeling at his feet, while 
he cut a lock of her hair, as a type of 
the ceremony that was to deprive her 
of this, to her no longer valued, orna- 
ment. Her attendant then despoiled 
her of the rich jewels with which she 
was adorned ; her splendid upper ves- 
ture was thrown off, and replaced by a 
monastic garment; her long tresses 
bound up, her temples covered with 
fair linen; the white crown, emblem 
of innocence, fixed on her head, and 
the crucifix placed in her hands. 

“ Then kneeling low once more be- 
fore the altar, she uttered her last vow 
to heaven ; at which moment the organ 
and choristers burst forth in loud shouts 
of triumph, and in the same instant the 
cannon from St. Angelo gave notice that 
her solemn vows were registered.” 


From the New-Hampshire Repository. 
On Answers to Prayer. 


In answer to the inquiry, “ In what 
way is prayer answered?” it may be 
sufficient to say, that God bestows the 
very blessing asked, or something, 
which, in the view of the suppliant, is 
a full equivalent. The promise is— 
“ He will fulfil the desires of them that 
fear him.” But every acceptable prayer 
is offered with an ultimate reference to 
the divine will. The heart of the pe- 
titioner resigns itself to God’s good 
pleasure. ‘The Bible does not require 
him to believe that a particular blessing 
will be bestowed at the time, and in 
the manner which his ignorance or his 
wants might dictate. He feels that God 
knows what is best; that if the favour 
which he desires at any time will con- 
duce to his spiritual good, he will re- 
ceive it—if not, that he will obtain 
some other blessing which will be a full 
equivalent for that withheld. 
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46 Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine. 


This view of the subject accords 
with Scripture and with facts. With 
Scripture, because, though some of its 
promises are unlimited, and seem to 
warrant the belief that the specific 
blessing sought for will be bestowed ; 
yet they show with what restriction 
and what spirit every petition should 
be offered. It agrees with fact: for 
many a humble believer, conscious of 
breathing out sincere desires for speci- 
fic blessings, has received an answer 
in @ manner eutirely unexpected, yet 
so as to make him feel that the bless- 
ings conferred are fully equivalent to 
those desired. 

I have heard the voice of prayer 
rising from the closet of a broken- 
hearted penitent. Jt was interrupted 
often by groanings which could not be 
uttered. “ O Lord, lift thou up on my 
soul the light of thy countenance. My 
soul is cast down within me; my heart 
faileth. Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation.” I heard that voice in 
the morning; it was reiterated at noon- 
day, and in the evening. Day after day 
I heard it, and every time more deep, 
more solemn, more fervent. From the 
same closet I heard another voice, even 
the voice of thanksgiving for the abun- 
dance of the mercy that could pour 
Jight and joy into a soul so unworthy, 
and so sinful. 

I have seen a widowed mother weep- 
ing and kneeling by the death-bed of 
her only son. I heard her plead that 
he might be spared, to be the support 
of her declining years, for the sake of 
Jesus, to whose cause she had dedi- 
cated him. But that petition was not 
answered. A few days afterwards, she 
closed his eyes in death; and then she 
kneeled down by his bed-side, aud, in 
the unruffled accents of resignation, 
said, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

This view of prayer guards against 
the extreme of presumption on the one 
hand, and of indifference on the other. 
We maintain that it is a general prin- 
ciple in God’s moral kingdom, that the 
prayers of his people shall be answer- 
ed; that every holy desire which they 
breathe forth, sha!l be the means of 
procuring some blessing. If the prayer 
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be for the increase of holiness in their 
own hearts, holiness will be increased; 
if for a temporal blessing, or the cop. 
version of an individual, that prayer 
will be answered by the bestowal of 
the favour sought, or by inducing a 
state of moral feeling which will finda 
full equivalent in the purer contempla 
tion of the divine glory. 


For the Christian Journal. 


Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doc. 
trine. 

We inserted a brief notice of this 
work in a former number ;* and we were 
willing to let the whole subject die into 
oblivion: we “ wept with those who 
wept” at the many indelible stigmas 
fixed by his own hand on the mem 
of the prince of English poets. A 
though ordered by a king, and executed 
by aking’s librarian, we cid not believe 
in the expediency of calling into life, 
after lying dead a century and a half, 
a composition which would do less cre 
dit than discredit to its illustrious au- 
thor; and which could yield no effec. 
tive support to the mistaken doctrines 
he espoused, inasmuch as it has not 
half the actual force of argument which 
has been given it by abler | theological} 
pens. We are willing, however, to do 
justice to a name in other respects de. 
servedly great; and we therefore open 
our columns to a review of this produc- 
tion of Milton’s, fiom a periodical work 
of unsuspected orthudoxy, which will 
show both its excellencies and its er- 
rors. Excellencies and errors are usu- 
ally blended in the human character; 
the great point 1s, that the latter shall 
not utterly eclipse the former; we hope 
this was not the case with Milton; yet 
with all this kindliness of feeling to- 
wards Milton personaliy, we make not, 
and we hope none of our readers will 
make, the least conipromise with his 
Wrong opinions—opinions, which, in 
any but a liberal age, would be brand- 
ed with the unqualified appellations of 
heresy and immorality.—Our extracts 
are from the Quarterly Theological 
Review for December, 1825, and they 
will extend to our next number. 





* Sez \ol. X. p. 36. 
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«“ The ‘ Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine’ is now before the public, await- 
ing the decision of that tribunal by 
which all literary labours must be tried. 
A secret predilection, it is true, attaches 
to whatever comes from the pen of our 
immortal poet, and any offering to the 
muses, of whatever description, could 
not obscure, if it did not add to, the 
bright halo of his glory; but in the 
newly discovered work he comes be- 
fore us in a more sacred garb and cha- 
racter,—as the expositor of faith, and 
a teacher of religion. The poet must 
here be forgotten in the theologian ; 
our youthful prepossessions must be 
cast off; and the ‘ Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine’ must be examined by a 
higher and holier standard than our 
feelings—by the standard of God’s 
Word. No tenderness for posthumous 
fame must be suffered to blind our eyes 
to the perception of truth; no reve- 
rence for the genius even of Milton 
must be allowed to palliate error, or 
to sanction heterodoxy 

“ The author commences with stat- 
ing that the Christian doctrine is com- 
prehended under two divisions—faith, 
or the knowledge of God ; and love, or 
the worship of God: and accordingly 
the work is divided into two books, 
corresponding to these divisions. But 
the plan will be best understood by a 
recapitulation of the contents. Book I. 
treats of God, of the divine decrees, of 
the Son of God, of the Holy Spirit, of 
the creation, of the providence of God, 
of the fall, of the punishment of sin, of 
man’s restoration, of redemption, re- 
generation, repentance, faith, justifica- 
tion, adoption, glorification, &c., of the 
Holy Scriptures, of the visible church, 
and church government. Book II. 
treats of good works and the service of 
God, of oaths, of zeal, of sacred festi- 
vals, of the duties of man towards him- 
self, and of those towards his neigh- 
bour. The principal topics of doctri- 
nal divinity are here comprehended ; 
in the arrangement of which there is 
nothing particularly deserving of blame 
or commendation. As our limits for- 
bid a detailed analysis of the whole, 
we shall content ourselves with such 
general remarks as may serve to give 
our readers a correct idea of the 
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nature and character of the perform. 
ance. 

“ The first thing that cannot fail te 
strike every one who peruses the vo« 
lume, is the pervading tone of mildness 
and moderation, compared with that 
of the tracts published during Milton’s 
lifetime. The greater number of these 
are party publications, and he conducts 
the controversies in which he was en- 
gaged with a fierce and rancorous ase 
perity. No mercy is shown to his op- 
ponents ; and upon some of them, espe- 
cially Morus and Salmasius, he pours: 
forth invectives with an unsparing hand, 
and with the virulence of personal hos- 
tility. The rough and stern republican 
appears every where without disguise 5 
every argument in favour of prelacy 
meets with the vengeance of his indig- 
nant spirit; every sentiment of patri- 
otic loyalty is attacked by him with a 
coarseness scarcely exceeded by the 
regicidal fury of those who brought 
their sovereign to the scaffold. Some 
allowance may be made for a spirit 
wounded by the rough and spiteful op- 
position of adversaries; something may 
also be forgiven to the controversialist 
in an age when moderation in dispute 
was but little practised, and when 
moreover, the passions were roused 
beyond what they have been in any 
other period of our Aistory, by politics 
and party. But though something may 
be urged in extenuation, nothing can 
vindicate the temper which renders the 
bitterness of polemical warfare still 
more bitter by the barbarity with which 
it is carried on. In the present treatise, 
however, Milton appears in a much 
more amiable light. With the excep 
tion of an occasional severity against 
academical and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, the work is written throughout 
in a calm, sedate, and argumentative 
style, without any opprobrious epithets 
against opinions at variance with his 
own, and without any of that imagery 
which his vivid fancy scattered in such 
profusion over his earlier productions. 
‘ If, as is probable,’ says Dr. Sumner, 
‘it was composed during his declining 
years, it affords a pleasing picture of a 
mind softened by the influence of reli- 
gious principle, and becoming gradu- 
ally more tolerant of the supposed er- 
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rors of others, as the period drew near 
when he must answer for his own be- 
fore an unerring tribunal.’ P. xxvi. 

“ The deep-rooted piety which con- 
stituted a prominent and amiable trait 
in his character, is conspicuous in the 
volume under consideration. It every 
where manifests a religious turn of 
mind: to promote the glory of God 
was evidently his ruling principle ; and 
where we are compelled to dissent most 
widely from him, we must still respect 
the motives of the man. Worthy of 
imitation is his profound respect for the 
sacred Scriptures: he had from a child 
studied and admired them, and in this, 
as well as in all his other writings, he 
regards them with the deepest reve- 
rence. He never takes those liberties 
with them which are so common with 
the disciples of the Unitarian school, 
nor does he ever appear resolved, like 
them, to wrest the Bible by one pro- 
cess or other to his own purpose. He 
reveres it as the Word of God: to it 
he appeals continually, and appeals to 
it as an infallible guide: ‘ let us,’ says 
he, ‘ discard reason in sacred matters, 
and follow the doctrine of holy Scrip- 
ture exclusively.’ P.89. Nay, se con- 
vinced is he of their being the only 
foundation of sacred truth, that he con- 
siders the distinctive feature and pecu- 
liar advantage of his work to consist in 
its being a compilation from the Bible 
alone. 

* For my own part,’ says he, ‘ I adhere 
to the holy Scriptures alone—I follow no 
other heresy or sect: I had not even read 
any of the works of heretics, so called, 
when the mistakes of those who are rec- 
koned for orthodox, and their incautious 
handling of Scripture, first taught me to 

ree with their opponents, whenever 
those opponents agreed with Scripture.’ 
P.7. 


*¢ Abhorring that loose view of moral 
obligation which represents some vices 
as things indifferent, or, at most, as 
pardonable foibles, he inculcates the 
necessity of unceasing virtue, and of a 
purity the most severe. Here he will 
admit of nothing which he deems a de- 
viation from the rigorous strictness of 
the moral law delivered in the Gospel. 
It is clearly his laudable design to de- 
lineate and enforce practical holiness, 
in which he is, for the most part, emi- 
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nently successful ; tracing it through all 
its ramifications, unfolding all its cog. 
plications, and pourtraying its various 
features with a spirited and faithfyl 
pencil. To give some idea of the mode 
in which he treats of the moral duties, 
we shall abridge chapters 9 and 10 of 
the second book, on the special virtues 
connected with the duty of man to 
wards himself. 


* These,’ says he, ‘ have reference either 
to bodily gratifications, or to the 
sions which enrich and adorn life.—The 
virtue which prescribes bounds to the des 
sire of bodily gratification is called tex. 
penance. Under this are comprehended 
sobriety and chastity, modesty and de. 
cency. Sobriety consists in abstinence 
from immoderate eating and drinking, 
and the opposites of this virtue are 
tony and drunkenness. Allied to sobri 
is watchfulness, the opposite of which ig 
excessive love of sleep.—Chastity consists 
in temperance in the lusts of the flesh, 
and its opposites are all kinds of impurity, 
—Modestv consists in adhering to strict 
decency of behaviour in reference to sex 
or person, opposed to which are obscene 
conversation and licentious gestures,— 
Decency consists in refraining from inde- 
corum or lasciviousness in dress or per- 
sonal appearance. 

* Moderation in the enjoyment of tems 
poral possessions manifests itself in the 
virtues of contentment, frugality, indur 
try, and a liberal spirit—Contentment 
the being satisfied with the lot assigned 
by divine Providence. Opposed to this 
are anxiety about the necessaries of life, 
covetousness, and murmuring.—Frugality 
consists in avoiding unnecessary waste, 
and the opposite is penuriousness.—In. 
dustry is that by which we provide a com- 
fortable living, the opposite of which is 
remissness in so doing.—Liberality is 4 
temperate use of our honest acquisitions, 
in the provision of good, and of the ele 
gancies of life. The opposite of this is 
luxury. sia vii 

* The virtues more peculiarly a 
ate to high stations, are lowliness of mind 
and magnanimity. The former consists ia 
thinking humbly of ourselves, and abstain: 
ing from unnecessary self-commendation. 
Opposed to this are arrogance, vain-glory, 
boasting. Allied to lowliness is the love 
of an unspotted reputation, and of’ the 
praises of good men: op to whieh 


are a shameless disregard of reputation, 

and an excessive passion for praise. 
* Magnanimity is shown, when, in seek- 

ing or refusing riches, advantages, or ho- 

nours, we regard our own dignity, rightly 

understood. Opposed to this are 

tion, pride, and pusillanimity, 
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* The virtues which are exercised in the 
resistance to, or the endurance of evil, are 
fortitude and patience.—Fortitude is con- 
spi. uous in repelling evil, or in regarding 
its «pproach with equanimity. The oppo- 
sites are timidity and rashness.— Patience 
consists in the endurance of misfortunes 
and injuries.- The opposites are impa- 
tience and effeminacy of temper, hypocri- 
tical patience, which voluntarily inflicts 
upon itself unnecessary evils, and stoical 
apathy.’ 


“ The survey of the duties of man 
towards himself, as all other parts of 
the book, is fortified by the citation of 
Scripture, even to redundance. Again, 
in describing the moral virtues he some- 
times exercises an admirable nicety of 
discrimination in ascertaining their re- 
spective boundaries, which contributes 
to the fidelity of his definitions, and 
renders his reasoning luminous and 
powerful. As, for instance, the de- 

- scription of falsehood. 


* The definition commonly given of false- 
hood is, that it is a violation of truth, ei- 
ther in word or deed, with the purpose of 
deceiving. Since, however, not only the 
dissimulation or concealment of truth, but 
even direct untruth with the intention of 
deceiving, may in many instances be be- 
neficial to our neighbour, it will be neces- 
sary to define falsehood somewhat more 
precisely; for I see no reason why the 
same rule should not apply to this sub- 
ject, which holds good with regard to 
homicide, and other cases hereafter to be 
mentioned, our judgment of which is 
formed not so much from the actions 
themselves as from the intention in which 
they originated. No rational person will 
deny that there are certain individuals 
whom we are fully justified in deceiving. 
Who would scruple to dissemble with a 
child, with a madman, with a sick person, 
with one in a state of intoxication, with 
an enemy, with one who has himself a de- 
sign of deceiving us, with a robber? unless 
indeed we dispute the trite maxim, “ Cui 
nullum est jus, ei nulla fit injuria.” Yet, 
according to the above description, it is 
not allowable to deceive either by word 
or deed in any of the cases stated. If I 
am under no obligation to restore to a 
madman a sword, or any other deposit, 
committed to me while in a sound mind, 
why should I be required to render the 
truth to one from whom I never received 
it, who is not entitled to demand it, and 
who will, in all probability, make a bad 
use-of it? If every answer given to every 
interrogator with the intent of deceiving 
i to be accounted a falsehood, it must be 
allowed that nothing was more common 
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even among the prophets and holiest of 
men. Hence falsehood may perhaps be 
defined as follows: Fatsrnoon is incurred 
when ANY ONE FROM A DISHONEST MOTIVE, 
EITHER PEKVERTS THE TRUTH OR UTTERS 
WHAT ITS FALSE TO ONE TO WHOM IT IS HIS 
DUTY TO SPEAK THE TRUTH.’ P. 657. 


“ Examples of elegant illustration, 
of close reasoning, of those virtues of 
definition, brevity and correctness, 
might be cited in abundance. The 
author is entitled to the still higher 
praise of having perspicuously stated, 
and ably defended, some of the most 
important dectrines of Christianity. 
That of atonement, for instance, is ex- 
pressed throughout in the strongest and 
most unqualified manner. That Christ 
died to redeem mankind, that the sa- 
crifice of himself was strictly vicarious, 
and that redemption was purchased by 
his blood, is a doctrine scripturally and 
unequivocally enforced in this treatise. 
Ample confirmation of this remark is 
met at every step, and more particu- 
larly in the 15th and 16th chapters of 
the first book. 

“It is gratifying to find that Milton’s 
sentiments respecting the divine de- 
crees, as set forth in the work under 
examination, are such as the orthodox 
may mainly approve. He has been 
accused of maintaining the gloomy te- 
nets of rigid Calvinism ; and though he 
occasionally uses expressions in some 
degree adverse to these tenets, some 
parts of his published writings, it must 
be confessed, give countenance to the 
charge. On this awful and mysterious 
subject, we have now the recorded con- 
clusions ef his mature and deliberate 
judgment. He enters upon the inquiry 
like one duly impressed with the so- 
lemnity and abstruseness of the topic 
under discussion, and treats it witha 
coolness and moderation well befitting 


‘man, when speculating upon the divine 


operations; and he displays a sobriety 
of judgment to which the cautious in- 
quirer will seldom refuse his approba- 
tion. 

“ The decrees of God are either ge- 
neral or special. As to the former, he 
asserts it to be the uniform voice of the 
Scriptures, that the most high God has 
not decreed all things absolutely. The 
contrary would be a proceeding incom- 
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patible with the free agency with which 
man is endowed. Conditional events 
necessarily depend on the human will. 
Nor is this to imagine any thing un- 
worthy of the Deity, since he purposely 
framed his own decrees with reference 
to particular circumstances, in order 
that he might permit free causes to act 
conformably to that liberty of the will 
which he had imparted to man. (P. 
36.) Whatever is left to free-will must 
be conditional, and cannot, therefore, 
have been decreed immutably and ab- 
solutely from all eternity. As God de- 
termined to create men reasonable be- 
ings, he endued them with free-will: 
at the same time he foresaw which 
way the will would incline. But this 
foreknowledge imposes on them no 
necessity of acting in any definite way. 
No more than if the future event had 
been foreseen by any human being; 
for what man foresees as certain to 
happen, will not less certainly happen 
than what God has predicted. So nei- 
ther does any thing happen because 
God has foreseen it; but he foresees 
the event, because fF. is acquainted 
with their natural causes, which, in 
pursuance of his own decrees, are left 
at liberty to exert their legitimate in- 
fluence. 

* That this long discussion may be con- 
cluded by a brief summary of the whole 
matter, we must hold that God foreknows 
all future events, but that he has not de- 
creed them all absolutely; lest all sin 
should be imputed to the Deity, and evil 
spirits and wicked men should be exempt- 
ed from blame. Does my opponent avail 
himself of this, and think the concession 
enough to prove that either God does not 
foreknow every thing, or that all future 
events must therefore happen necessarily, 
because God has foreknown them? I al- 
low that future events which God has fore- 
seen, will happen certainly, but not of ne- 
cessity. They will happen certainly, be- 
cause the divine prescience cannot be de- 
ceived; but they will not happen neces- 
sarily, because prescience can have no in- 
fluence on the object foreknown, inasmuch 
as it is only an intransitive action. What, 
therefore, is to happen according to con- 
tingency and the free-will of man, is not 
the effect of God’s prescience, but is pro- 
duced by the free agency of its own natu- 
ral causes, the future spontaneous inclina- 
og - which is perfectly known to God.’ 


“‘ The special decree of God relating 
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to man, is termed Predestination ; and 
a passage in * Paradise Lost’ has been 
often cited as exhibiting a luminous 
view of this perplexing subject. 

*Man shall not quite be lost, but siv'd who will, 


Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsafed ; unce more I will renew 
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Upheld by me, that he may know how frail 
His fall’n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliveranee, and to none but me. 
Some I have chosen of peculiar grace 
Elect above the rest; so is my will:’ &e. 
Paradise Lost, Wl, 173, 
“ This, if translated into the strict. 
ness of theological phraseology, will 
convey the doctrine of personal elec. 
tion, as held by moderate Calvinists.* 
But it by no means agrees with the 
mature belief of our sublime poet, who 
defines predestination to be that 
‘Whereby God in pity to. mankind, 
though foreseeing that they would full of 
their own accord, predestinated to eternal 
salvation, before the foundation of the 
world, those who should believe and con 
tinue in the faith, for a manifestation of 
the glory of his mercy, grace, and wisdom, 
according to his purpose in Christ. P.44, 
* Here is not the most distant all 
sion to the doctrine of reprobation, ¢ 
doctrine which he indignantly dis 
claims, asserting that whenever pre 
destination is mentioned in the Scrip 
tures, election alone is uniformly i» 
tended; and that reprobation having 
in view the destruction of unbelievers, 
a thing in itself ungrateful and odious, 
God could never have predestinated it, 
or proposed it to himself as an end, 
Nor is this definition consistent with 
the Calvinistic notion of the predesti- 
nation of a chosen few to eternal life. 
It implies no particular predestination 
or election, but only general, extending 
to all ‘those who should believe and 
= in the faith.” He declares 
that 


* None are predestinated or elected if- 
respectively, e.g., that Peter is not elected 
as Peter, or John as John, but inasmuch 
as they are believers, and continue in their 
belief, and that thus the general decree of 
election becomes personally applicable to 
each particular believer, and is ratified to 
mete remain steadfast in the faith’ 

AZ) © 





** * See Bishop Newton’s note on the par 
sage just quoted. 
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“ Agreeably to the whole tenor of 
the sacred Scriptures, salvation and 
eternal life are offered equally to all 
on the conditions of faith and repent- 
ance. The divine decree of election 
is uniformly represented as conditional ; 
—a truth which our author establishes 
at length, by adducing a variety of pas- 
sages from the inspired writings, and 
by the aid of the plainer texts explain- 
ing some others which are confessedly 
difficult, and at first sight seem to fa- 
Vour an opposite conclusion. All this 
is effected with great clearness and 
overpowering force of argument; the 
result of which is, that God predesti- 
nated from eternity all those who should 
believe and continue in the faith ; while 
hone are predestinated to destruction 
except through their own fault. From 
this sound and scriptural view of elec- 
tion, as applying to all, not to a chosen 
few, it follows that grace sufficient for 
salvation is freely offered to all. The 
universality of the decree requires that 
an adequate portion of saving grace 
should be given to every man. If God 
predestinates to eternal life all who 
comply with the conditions, and ex- 
cludes none but those who despise and 
reject them, it is evident that sufficient 
power is imparted to all for salvation, 
otherwise those who perish would not 
perish through their own fault. 

* If God,’ says he, ‘ reject none but the 
disobedient and unbelieving, he undoubt- 
edly gives grace to all, though not in equal 
measure, yet sufficient for attaining know- 
ledge of the truth and final salvation.—It 
is owing to his supreme will that God does 
not vouchsafe equal grace to all, but it is 
owing to his justice that there are none to 
whom he does not vouchsafe grace suffi- 
cient for their salvation.’ P. 68. 

* In so admirable a manner does 
Milton treat the intricate question of 
the divine decrees. It would be too 
much to assert that he has unravelled 
the mazes in which so many of the 
acutest minds have been perplexed, or 
that he has with entire success handled 
a subject with which the greatest adepts 
in reasoning have been unable to grap- 
ple; but he has, perhaps, gone as tar 
as.is permitted to the ability of man in 
solving a question which seems calcu- 
lated to excite curiosity for ever, and 
for ever to elude the grasp of the hu- 
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man intellect. Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection? | Ié 
is as high as heaven, what canst thou 
do? deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know? Job ii. 7,8. Shrouded as the 
counsels of Deity are by darkness im- 
pervious to mortal ken, let all pre- 
sumptuous inquiries be repressed ; and, 
putting full confidence in the immen- 
sity of benevolence from which the di- 
vine dispensations originate, let us pay 
to God the homage of grateful hearts 
by a meek and prostrate adoration. 

“ Milton, it should seem, does not 
allow baptismal regeneration ; and, in- 
deed, scarcely any spiritual grace can 
be associated with his degrading notion 
of the rite of baptism: but respecting 
the doctrines of justification, adoption, 
assurance, and final perseverance, while 
he expresses himself with the guarded 
caution of a man conscious that he is 
treading on slippery ground, his ideas 
are, generally speaking, correct and 
rational. In some places, it is not to 
be denied, a penetrating eye may dis- 
cern an apparent, if not real, contra- 
diction,—something at least in doubt- 
ful accordance with his system; and 
here and there sentiments which the 
sound divine will be reluctant to ap- 
prove; together with some of those 
metaphysical and scholastic distinc- 
tions which he is perpetuaily abjuring, 
yet perpetually using. On the ques- 
tions just mentioned, however, he is 
neither Calvinistic nor Pelagian, but 
appears to agree with the general prin- 
ciples of the Established Church; the 
evidence of which arises from his uni- 
formly and distinctly asserting both the 
necessity of the influence of the Spirit, 
and the unconstrained freedom of the 
will. It is constantly and explicitly 
avowed by him, that divine grace and 
human co-operation are requisite in the 
great work of salvation. 

“ It has hitherto been our pleasing 
task to commend ; but'a sacred regard 
to truth and duty compels us, however 
reluctant, to denounce whatever will 
not stand the test of impartial criticism. 
He who assumes, voluntary and unbid- 
den, the consecrated oflice of promulg- 
ing Scripture truth, must be content, 
however splendid his success in mir 
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strelsy and song, to lay aside his other 

glories, and to be tried by his sole me- 

rits aud defects in discharging that of- 

fice. Enthusiastic as our admiration 

of ‘ Paradise Lost’ has been. even from 
our boyish days, we shall, as far as pos- 
sible, forget our early prepossessions in 
favour of the author, and fairly point 
out that which, as churchmen and re- 
viewers, we conscientiously believe de- 
serving of reprehension. 

“ It is the remark of Dr. Johnson, 
that Milton appears ‘ to have been un- 
tainted with any heretical peculiarity 
of opinion ;’ in which Mr. Todd coin- 
cides ; and Dr. Symmons observes that 
his ‘ theological opinions, as far as it 
appears, were orthodox and consistent 
with the creed of the Church of Eng- 
land.’* Whether his conduct, and the 
writings given to the world during his 
life, and under his own auspices, war- 
rant such a conclusion, is, to say the 
least, a questionable point. But the 
recently discovered manuscript affords 
the most incontestable evidence of un- 
sound opinions, not hastily formed, 
and published on the spur of the mo- 
ment, but adopted in age, in the matu- 
rity of his judgment, after serious and 
deliberate inquiry. 

“Tt is deeply to be lamented that he 
who can reason so judiciously on the 
divine decrees, should have erred wide- 
ly from the truth respecting the ever- 
blessed Trinity. It might appear a 
dream to suppose that he would ever 
speak disparagingly of the essential di- 
vinity of Christ, who could thus solemn- 
ly invoke his aid: * Thou that sittest 
in light and glory unapproachable, Pa- 
rent of angels and men! next -thee I 
implore, Omnipotent King, Redeemer 
of that lost remnant whose nature theu 
didst assume, ineffable and everlast- 
ing Love! and thou, the third subsist- 
ence of divine infinitude, illuminating 
Spirit, the joy and solaee of created 
beings! one tri-personal Godhead, look 
upon,’ &c.t ‘The reader of ¢ Paradise 
Lost,’ while contemplating the sublime 
representations of the Son’s glory, ma- 
jesty, and deminiun, and the sweet de- 
scription of the influences and opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, with which 

“ * See their respective Lives of Milton.” 
“ ¢ ‘Lreapise of Keformation, sub finer.” 
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that transcendant poem abounds, would 
never, in the enthusiasm of his delight, 
suspect the author’s orthodoxy on the 
subject of the Trinity. Some, indeed, 
who have been able to dispel the mists 
which poetic imagery spread before 
their eyes, have perceived real contra 
dictions in the language of Milton on 
this subject; yet they were considered 
as the licenses of the poet rather than 
the sentiments of the man, and were at 
once lost sight of in the intrancement 
in which the reader was involved by 
the magic power of poetry and imagi- 
nation. But this, however pleasing, 
is all a mere delusion. His opinions, 
as collected from the work before us, 
approached nearer to those of the Ari- 
ans, than to any other sect; yet he 
occasionally uses expressions scarcely 
removed from undisguised Socinian 
ism. 

“ The proof of this melancholy truth 
is no difficult task: the evidence is too 
copious and too distinct to be mistaken, 
He absolutely denies the self-existence 
and eternal generation of the Son, as 
well as his co-equality and consubstan 
tiality with the Father. This, it is 
true, is not inconsistent with Semi- 
Arianism, the least erroneous form of 
that heresy, (for the Arians differ as 
much among themselves as they do 
from the Omoousians;) but he also 
avers that all the passages where the 
name and attributes and works of God, 
as well as divine honours, are supposed 
to be ascribed to the Son, are misunder- 
stood. He labours to prove— 


‘ First, that in every passage each of the 
particulars above mentioned is attributed 
in express terms only to one God the Fa 
ther, as well by the Son himself as by his 
apostics. Secondly, that wherever they 
are attributed to the Son, it is in such’ 
manner that they are easily understood to 
be attributable in their original and pros 
per sense to the Father alone; and that 
the Son acknowledges himself to possess 
whatever share of Deity is assigned to 
him, by virtue of the peculiar gift and 
kindness of the Father; to which the 
apostles also bear their testimony. And, 


lastly, that the Son himself and the apos — 


tles acknowledge throughout the whole of 
their discourses and writings, that the Fa- 
ety greater than the Son in all things.’ 
P. 98. 


“ These propositions he tries with 
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all his strength to substantiate ; and it 
is obvious that such a construction may 
be put upon this ‘share of Deity as- 
signed to the Son,’ as to render the 
whole representation of his nature and 
character perfectly consonant to the 
amphibious Christianity of the Unita- 
rians. Yet at other times he approaches 
the very confines of a purer faith, as- 
serting that the Son existed in the be- 
ginning ; that by a delegated power he 
created all things; that he has the 
power of conversion, of remission of 
sins, of renovation, of the mediatorial 
office; and that he was endued with 
the divine nature and substance, though 
distinct from, and inferior to the Fa- 
ther. In short, he seems to represent 
the Redeemer as omnipotent and om- 
niscient, yet a creature; as a God, yet 
without participating in the essence of 
Deity. Into such inconsistencies do 
those fall who once desert the unvaried 
and unvarying faith of the orthodox 
church of Christ ! 

“With respect to the third person 
in the Trinity, he acknowledges the 
personality of the Holy Ghost; at the 
same time, since he rejects his essen- 
tial divinity, it is only the personality 
of a created being. The sum of his 
doctrine on this point is, briefly— 


* That the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as be 
is a minister of God, and therefore a crea- 
ture, was created or produced of the sub- 
stance of God, not by a natural necessity, 
but by the free-will of the agent, probably 
before the foundations of the world were 
Jaid, but later than the Son, and far infe- 
rior to him.’ P. 171. 


“ Such is Milton’s creed upon that 
all-important subject, the sacred Tri- 
nity : we shall not, however, waste our 
reader’s time and our own, by staying 
to point out its absurdities and incon- 
sistencies. ‘Those who are but mode- 
rately read in the Trinitarian contro- 
versy, will meet with nothing to repay 
the trouble of perusal; no recondite 
learning, no happy illustration of the 
subject, no ingenious expvsition of dis- 

uted texts. ‘They will only find scho- 
tic subtilties which have been long 
exploded, sophistry which has been 
again and again refuted, and misinter- 
pretations which have been a thousand 
times corrected. Through the whole 
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of the discussion there is nothing cha- 
racteristic of the cautious divine, but. 
every where a precipitancy of judg- 
ment which cannot be too much con- 
demned, and a flippancy of argument, 
evidently arising from a presumptuous 
confidence in human reason on matters 
which human reason can never ‘ search 
out to perfection.’ Since the pride of 
reason seems to be the root of Milton’s 
predominant errors on this fundamen- 
tal subject, it may be well to give a 
specimen. Arguing against the eternal 
generation of the Son, he observes— 

‘Him who was begotten from all eter- 
nity the Father cannot have begotten, for 
what was made from all eternity was never 
in the act of being made; him whom the 
Father begat from all eternity he still be- 
gets; he whom he still begets is not yet 
begotten, and therefore is not yet a son; 
for an action which has no beginning can 
have no completion. Besidcs, it seems to 
be altogether impossible that the Son 
should be either begotten or born from 
alleternity. If he is the Son, either he 
must have been originally in the Father, 
and have proceeded from him, or he must 
always have been as he now is, separate 
from the Father, self-existent and inde- 
pendent. If he was originally in the Fa- 
ther, but now exists separately, he has 
undergone a certain change at some time 
or other, and is therefore mutable. If he 
always existed separateiy from, and inde- 
pendently of the Father, how is he from 
the Father, how begotten, how the Son, 
how separate in subsistence, unless he be 
also separate in essence?” P. 133. 


* With such reasoning as this he 
seeks to demolish the doctrine of the 
Son’s filiation; reasoning which has 
been often used both before and since 
the author’s time, but which is obvi- 
ously nothing better than applying to 
the Creator notions derived from the 
generative process of created beings. 
It proceeds also upon the fallacy of 
confounding personality with essence. 
A distinction of the former is perfectly 
compatible with an unity in the latter. 
If the Son be a person im an eternal 
and immutable Godhead, his person- 
ality must have been from eternity ; 
for an origination of it in time is in- 
compatible with the immutability of 
God. The perfections of the Deity 
require us to believe that what he now 
is, he always was, being always Father 
as always God, Little dependance, it 
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is granted, can be placed in metaphy- 
sical reasonings upon the nature and 
attributes of the Trinity: our ideas on 
this abstruse subject have no other firm 
foundation to rest upon than the Scrip- 
tures; and, as this important, though 
mysterious doctrine of the Son’s eternal 
filiation is revealed in them, we ought 
to receive it as an infallible truth, with- 
out presumptuously attempting to ex- 
plain or reject a subject so far above 
finite understandings.* 

“Instances of rash judgment and 
weak reasoning on the tri-personality 
of the Godhead are innumerable; so 
that in turning from the sublime strains 
of * Paradise Lost’ to this tissue of er- 
ror and heresy, we are tempted to ex- 
claim— 

*Ifthou beest he; but Ohow fall’n! how changed 

From him, who in the happy reslms of light, 

— with transcendant brightuess, didst out- 
shine 

Mysiads tho’ bright 


(To be continued.) 


yp” 
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From the Christian Observer for November, 1826. 
Scriptural Illustrations. 


Amonc the interesting scriptural il- 
lustrations which have from time to 
time appeared in the Christian Ob- 
server, selected from the publications 
of Oriental travellers, works often cost- 
ly in their price, and of very confined 
circulation, 1 have looked in vain for 
any portion of those contained in Mr. 
Jowett’s Researches in Syria and the 
Holy Land. The following passages 
will, it is trusted, interest both the bib- 
lical student and the general reader, 
though it must be confessed that this 
species of illustration, useful as it is in 
its place, has been greatly over-rated. 
Seldom does it solve any real difficulty ; 
or offer more than casual elucidations, 
and those confined chiefly to points of 
inferior moment; besides which, too 
large a portion of such alleged “ illus- 
trations,” illustrate nothing but the fan- 
cifulness or puerile taste of the collector. 
It might be invidious to cite instances ; 
but every sound biblical critic will ac- 
knowledge the truth of this remark.— 





« * See Holden’s Scripture ‘Testimonies to 
the Dirinity of Christ, cap. viii.” 
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The following illustrations from the pen 
of Mr. Jowett are of a higher class: 


“ House of the Dead.”—“ While: 


walking out, one evening, a few fields’ 
distance from Deir el Kamr, with Hap. 
na Doomani, the son of my host, to 
see a detached garden belonging to his 
father, he pointed out to me, near it, 
a small, solid, stone building, appa 
rently a house; very solemnly adding, 
* Kabbar beity,’— the sepulchre of our 
family.’ It had neither door nor win. 
dow. He then directed my attention 
to a considerable number of similar 
buildings, at a distance: which, to the 
eye are exactly like houses ; but which 
are, in fact, family mansions for the 
dead. ‘They have a most melancholy 
appearance, which made him shudder 
while he explained their use. T 
seem, by their dead walls, which must 
be opened at each several interment of 
the members of a family, to say, ‘ This 
is an unkindly house, to which visitors 
do not willingly throng: but, one by 
one, they will be forced to enter; and 
none who enter, ever come out again! 
Perhaps this custom, which prevails 
particularly at Deir el Kamr, and in 
the lonely neighbouring parts of the 
mountain, may have been of great am 
tiquity ; and may serve to explain some 
Scripture phrases. The prophet Se 
muel was buried ‘ in his house at Re 
mah,’ (1 Sam. xxv. 1:) it could hardly 
be in his dwelling-house. Joab was 
buried in his own house in the wilder 
ness, (1 Kings ii. 34.) This is the 
house appointed for all living, (Job 
xxx. 23.) Possibly, likewise, the pas 
sages in Proverbs ii. 18, 19, and vil, 
27, and ix. 18, may have drawn their 
imagery from this custom. He know 
eth not that the dead are there—her 
house inclineth unto death, and her 
paths unto the dead. None that,go 
unto her return again.” r 
Gen. xviii. 6, 10, and xxvii. 14, 17, 
—“ When we had finished our meals, 
in the family in which I resided at Deir 
el Kamr, and were risen, the mother, 
daughter, and daughter-in-law, who had 
been waiting at the door, came in, and 
partook of what remained. Thus itis 
in Syria; and thus it has deen, pro- 
bably, ever since Abraham, a,Syriap 
ready to perish, traversed these. .re- 
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gions, dwelling in tents : when Sarah, 
having prepared an entertainment for 
three divine strangers, did not present 
it, that being Abraham’s office; but 
stood at the tent-door, which was be- 
hind him. So Rebekah prepared food 
for her husband to eat, and sent it in 
by the hand of Jacob.” 

Prov. xi. 21.—“ The expression, 
‘ though hand join in hand,’ may bear 
a slight correction; conformable both 
to the original Hebrew and also to the 
custom actually prevailing in Syria. 
The original simply signifies ‘ hand to 
hand.’ And this is the custom of per- 
sons in the East, when they greet each 
other, or strike hands, in token of friend- 
ship and agreement. They touch their 
right hands respectively, and then raise 
them up to their lips and forehead. This 
is the universal Eastern courtesy. The 
English version, and the devices ground- 
ed upon it, give the idea of hand clasp- 
ed in hand, which is European, rather 
than Oriental. The sense, therefore, 
is, *‘ Though hand meet in hand’—in- 
timating, that heart assents to heart in 
the perpetration of wickedness—‘ yet 
shall not the wicked go unpunished.’ ” 

Isaiah xiv. 8.—“ As we passed 
through the extensive forest of fir- 
trees. situated between Deir el Kamr 
and Ainep, we had already heard, at 
some distance, the stroke of one soli- 
tary axe, resounding from hill to hill. 
On reaching the spot, we found a pea- 
sant, whose labour had been so far suc- 
cessful, that he had felled his tree and 
lopped the branches. He was now 
hewing it in the middle, so as to ba- 
lance the two halves upon his camel ; 
which stood patiently by him, waiting 
for his load. In the days of Hiram, 
king of Tyre, and subsequently under 
the kings of Babylon, this romantic 
solitude was not so peaceful : that most 
poetic image in Isaiah, who makes 
these very trees vocal, exulting in the 
downfal of the destroyer of nations, 
seems now to be almost realized anew 
— Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, 
and the cedars of I.ebanon, saying, 
Since thou art laid down, no feller is 
come up against us.’ ” 

Isaiah lii. 2, 10.—“ The use of the 
Oriental dress, which I now wear, 
brings to the mind various scriptural 
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illustrations, of which I will only men- 
tion two. The figure in Isaiah lii. 10, 
‘ The Lerd hath made bare his holy 
arm,’ is most lively: for the loose sleeve 
of the Arab shirt. as well as that of the 
outer garment, leaves the arm so com- 
pletely free, that, in an instant, the left 
hand passing up the right arm makes 
it bare; and this is done when a per- 
son—a soldier, for example, about to 
strike with the sword—intends to give 
his right arm full play. ‘The image 
represents Jehovah as suddenly pre- 
pared to inflict some tremendous, yet 
righteous judgment—so effectual, that 
all the ends of the world shall see the 
salvation of God.—The other point il- 
lustrated occurs in the second verse of 
the same chapter: where the sense of 
the last expression is, to an Oriental, ex- 
tremely natural—‘ Shake thyself from 
the dust—arise—sit down, O Jerusa- 
lem.’ It is no uncommon thing to see 
an individual, or a groupe of persons, 
even when very well dressed, sitting, 
with their feet drawn under them, upon 
the bare earth, passing whole hours in 
idle conversation. Europeans would 
require a chair; but the natives here 
prefer the ground. In the heat of sum- 
mer and autumn, it is pleasant to them 
to wile away their time in this manner, 
under the shade of a tree. Richly 
adorned females, as well as men, may 
often be seen thus amusing themselves. 
As may naturally be expected, with 
whatever care they may, at first sitting 
down, choose their place, yet the flow- 
ing dress by degrees gathers up the 
dust: as this occurs, they, from time 
to time, arise, adjust themselves, shake 
off the dust, and then sit down again. 
The captive daughter of Zion there- 
fore, brought down to the dust of suf- 
fering and oppression, is commanded 
to arise and shake herself from that 
dust; and then, with grace and dig- 
nity, and composure and security, to 
sit down; to take, as it were, again, 
her seat and her rank amid the com- 
pany of the nations of the earth, which 
had before afflicted her, and trampled 
her to the earth. It may be proper to 
notice that Bishop Lowth gives an- 
other rendering—‘ Arise, ascend thy 
lofty seat’—and quotes Eastern cus- 
toms, to justify the version: but I see 
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no necessity for the alteration, al:hough 
to English ears it may sound more ap- 
propriate. A person of rank in the 
East often sits down upon the ground, 
with his attendants about him.” 

Matt. vi. 3, and Prov. vi. 13.—“ The 
manner in which the Samaritai. priest 
desired me, on parting, to express our 
mutual good-will, was by an action, 
than which there is not one more com- 
mon in all the Levant. He put the 
forefinger of his right hand parallel to 
that of his left, and then rapidly rubbed 
them together, while I was expected 
to do the same, repeating the words 
‘ right, right ;’ or, in common accepta- 
tion, ‘ together, together.’ It is in this 
manner that persons express their con- 
sent on all occasions; on concluding a 
bargain, on engaging to bear one an- 
other company, and on every kind of 
friendly agreement or good understand- 
ing. May not this serve to explain the 
phrase in Matt. vi. 3; ¢ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth ?? 
that is, ‘ Let not thy heart consent to 
its own good thoughts, with a sinful 
self-applause.? So much is said, in the 
Old Testament, of speakixg with the 
eyes, hands, and even feet, that it is 
scarcely understood by Englishmen. 
They should see the expressive and 
innumerable gesticulations of foreign- 
ers when they converse: many a ques- 
tion is answered, and many a signifi- 
cant remark conveyed, by even chil- 
dren, who learn this language much 
sooner than their mother-tongue. Per- 
haps the expression of Solomon, that 
the wicked man speaketh with his feet, 
(Prov. vi. 13,) may appear more natu- 
ral, when it is considered that the mode 
of sitting on the ground in the East 
brings the feet into view, nearly in the 
same direct line as the hands; the whole 
body crouching down together, and the 
hands, in fact, often resting upon the 
fet.” 

Matt. xxvi. 23, and John xiii. 25— 
27.—“ To witness the daily family- 
habits, in the house in which I lived 
at Deir el Kamr, forcibly reminded me 
of Scripture scenes. The absence of 
wie females at our meals has been al- 
ready noticed. There is another cus- 
‘um, by no means agreeable to an Eu- 
sean: to which, however, that I 


[Ne. %, 


might not seem unfriendly, I would 
have willingly endeavoured to submi 

but it was impossible to learn it in the 
short compass of a twenty days’ visit, 
There are set on the table, in the even. 
ing, two or three messes of stewed meat, 
vegetables, and sour milk. ‘To me, the 
privilege of a knife and spoon and plate 
was granted: but the rest all helped 
themselves immediately from the dish; 
in which it was no uncommon thing to 
see more than five Arab fingers at one 
time. Their bread, which is extremely 
thin, tearing and folding up like a sheet 
of paper, is used for the purpose of rolk 
ing together a large mouthful, or sop 
ping up the fluid and vegetables. But 
the practice which was most revolti 

to me was this: when the master of the 
house found in the dish any dainty mor. 
sel, he took it out with his fingers, and 
applied it to my mouth. This was true 
Syrian courtesy and hospitality ; and, 
had I been sufficiently well-bred, my 
mouth would have opened to receive 
it. On my pointing to my plate, how- 
ever, he had the goodness to deposit 
the choice morsel there. I would nat 
have noticed so trivial a circumstance, 
if it did not exactly illustrate what the 
evangelists record of the last supper. 
St. Matthew relates that the traitor was 
described by our Lord in these terms; 
* He that dippeth his hand with me ia 
the dish, the same shall betray me? 
(xxvi. 23.) From this it may be in 
ferred that Judas sat near to our Lord; 
perhaps on one side next to him. St, 
John, who was leaning on Jesus’s be 
som, describes the fact with an addi 
tional circemstance. Upon his asking, 
‘ Lord, who is it?? Jesus answered, 
‘ He it is, to whom I shall give a sop, 
when I have dipped it. And when tie 
had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas 
Iscariot, the son of Simon. And after 


the sop, Satan entered into him,’ (ee 


25—27.)” 
—_—__E= 
For the Christian Journal. 

On the Demoniacs of Scripture. 

Tuere have been three opinions on 
this obscure yet interesting subject. 
Some have thought the cases of demo- 
niacal possession to have been only 
mental derangement, in its several 
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forms; and the production of them by 
devils to have been allowed in Scrip- 
ture only in compliance with popular 
opinion. But this theory is so extreme- 
ly objectionable, that most sound inter- 
preters of Scripture have agreed that 
the demoniacs were actually “ possess- 
ed with devils;” particularly as they 
are distinguished from “ lunatics” in 
Matt. iv. 24.+ A third explanation, 
however, is—that these unhappy per- 
sons were under the sway of the de- 
parted souls of wicked men; an opi- 
nion very ancient, though probably 
little known at the present day. We 
extract some remarks on this latter 
view of the subject from the (London) 
Quarterly Theological Review. They 
are contained in a review, in that work, 
of “ Townsend’s New Testament.” 


‘ But there is an opinion on the ge- 
neral subject of possession, whose an- 
cient acceptance by the world and the 
church, whose probability and whose 
accordance with the Scripture we think 
worthy of Mr. Townsend’s future ex- 
amination :—That those unclean spi- 
rits are not what we ordinarily under- 
stand by ‘ devils,’ but are the ‘ souls of 
evil men.’ 

“ Throughout the New Testament 
there is but one spirit called the devil, 
(in the original, the A:aBere0s), or Sa- 
tan, or Beelzebub. The word is not 
used in the plural number. 


* Then shall he say unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.’—Matt. xxv. 41. 

* That old serpent called the Devil and 
Satan.’—Rev. xii. 9. 

* Paul says to Elymas, ‘‘ Thou child of 
the devil.” ’—Acts xiii 10. 

* Resist the devil, and he will fly from 
you.’ —James iv. 7. 

* Be sober, be vigilant, because your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about seeking whom he may de- 
‘vour’—1 Pet. v. 8. 

* Then was Jesus led up of the spirit, 
to be tempted of the devil ’—Matt. iv. 1. 

* And he was there in the wilderness 
forty days tempted of Satan.’ 


“ Thus there is one evil spirit dis- 
tinctly marked by an appropriate name, 
which is nev in the plural. Where 
other evil agencies are spoken of, they 
are either ae it appears, indifferently ) 

Vor. XL. 
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called in the original Mvevmara wornpa, 
or Daimeovia, 


* Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, cast 
out devils,’ (in the Greek, demons.)— 
Matt. x. 8. 

‘ If Lt by Beelzebub cast out devils (de- 
mons,) by whom do your children cast 
them out ?—Matt. xii. 27. 

* Now I say that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils 
(demons,) not to God.’—1 Cor. x. 20. 

* But if I cast out devils (demons,) by 
the finger of God, then is the kingdom of 
God come unto you.’—Matt. xii. 28. 

* Thou believest that there is one God, 
the devils (demons) also believe and treme 
ble.’—James ii. 19. 


‘When our Saviour and his apos- 
tles spoke, they of course used their 
words in the customary meaning. But 
the meaning of the word Demon among 
the Jews, in the time of the apostles, 
was, we learn from Josephus, ‘ the soul 
of a wicked man,’ which was supposed 
to have the power of entering into the 
forms of the living, and destroying 
them, unless relief was speedily admi- 
nistered, Ta yap xaasusrva daimona, 
Tavta d& Tovnpwy ectiy avSpwmwy wreve 
ware (De Bell Jud. |. vii.) 

* Justin Martyr, (a Samaritan, and 
the son of Greek parents,) in the se- 
cond century, speaks of ‘ those tor- 
mented by the souls of the dead, whom 
all call demoniacs, and madmen.’ If 
these testimonies be allowed, our Lord, 
when he commands, ‘ Come forth, thou 
demon,’ used words which, to his hear- 
ers, were, ‘come forth, thou evil soul 
of a dead man.’ 

“ In the New Testament, this con- 
ception is sustained : ‘ the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
demons, not to God,’ 1 Cor. x. 20. Now 
it is notorious that the Greek and Ro- 
man sacrifices were declaredly to dei- 
ties and demigods, who were, for the 
most part, once men; and not to good 
or bad angels, of whom they do not ap- 

ear to have had any public knowledge. 

hey deified heroes and kings down to 
a late period. To the Jews this heathen 
worship was an abomination, as de- 
frauding the worship of the true God, 
and they accounted all the objects of 
the worship evil. 

‘ It was the conception of the old- 
est Greek philosophy, that the air was 
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peopled by the spirits of the dead ; xas 
THINS Dujmovas TE xa; epwasvomiler tal, 
and that those were the givers of dreams 
and of signs of health and sickness, 
(Diogen. Laert. in vit. Pythag.) 

“ the Platonic theory had the same 
impression, ‘ Plerique ex Platonis ma- 
gisterio, damones putant animas cor- 
poreo munere liberatas; laudabilium 
quoque virorum wzthereos demones, 
improborum vero nocentes. (Chalcid. 
in Plat. Time.) 

“ The name was given originally 
from the supposed superior knowledge 
of beings beyond the grave, whether 
gods or men. In heathen writings it 
sometimes denotes the Supreme Being, 
sometimes subordinate deities, some- 
times a species of guardian spirits, and 
sometimes, no doubt, evil ones. The 
demon of Socrates, the adviser of Nu- 
ma, the inspiring spirits of the oracles, 
are all vestiges of this ancient belief of 
the active influence of invisible exist- 
ences. 

“In the New Testament the word 

Demon is always used in an evil sense, 
except, perhaps, in the single instance 
where St. Paul, at Athens, is charged 
with being a setter forth of new objects 
of worship, gevev daiaeviay, foreign de- 
mons. 
“In the Old Testament the heathen 
deities are often spoken of as dead men 
or demons, though our translation er- 
roneously names them ‘ devils.’ 

« ¢ They shall no more offer their sa- 
crifices to devils,’ (demons in the Sep- 
tuagint, the known version in the time 
of our Savious.) Ley. xvii. 7. 

“¢ They sacrificed their sons and 
their daughters unto devils,’ (demons 
in the Septuagint.) Ps. cvi. 37. 

“ It is obvious that these demons 
were the souls of the dead; for it is 
said, in the 28th verse of the same 
psalm, ‘ They joined themselves to 
‘Baal-peor, and ate the sacrifices of the 
dead.’ 

“ When the Jews turned to worship 
idols, Isaiah, viii. 19, reprobates their 
seeking wisdom not from God, but 
from the objects of the idol worship; 
the living seeking knowledge ‘ from 
the dead.’ 

% And this was the very oldest ac- 
ceptation of idol worship, as we find 
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from Deut. xxxii. 15. * But Jeshuray 
waxed fat, and provoked the Lord tg 
anger—they sacrificed to demons, not 
to God.’ 

' & It is to be observed that this op} 
nion does not affect the doctrine of 
‘ actual possession.” We know nothing 
of the nature of spirit, of its mode of 
action, nor of its mode of connexiog 
with matter. Being thus ignorant, we 
necessarily can show no reason whya 
disembodied spirit, or any number of 
them, should not take possession of a 
body, already inhabited by the human 
soul, and torment that body. In such 
matters we must look to authority, and 
that authority we have of the highes 
competence in the New i estament, 
When our Lord commands, ‘ Come 
forth, thou unclean spirit,’ can we doubt 
that there is an unclean spirit within? 
When he gives the apostles power to 
‘ cast out demons,’ and they return to 
him with the declaration, that they 
‘have cast them out;’ and when, ia 
addition, we recollect that in no one in 
stance is the casting out of demons said 
to be any thing else, nor pronounced’ 
popular error, nor declared an opere 
tion in which there was a reserve for 
popular prejudice, we can have no more 
allowance for disbelief, than we haw 
for denying the existence and the truth 
of God. 

“ The doctrine that demon worship, 
the idolatry of heathenism, was the 
worship of the souls of dead men, adds 
one more to the host of evidences that 
the Church of Rome, the avowed wor- 
shipper of the souls of the dead, is an 
idolatrous church; it has accordingly 
been resisted with all the violence of 
conscious criminality.” 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Tue claims to public patronage of 
this venerable and most extensive cha- 
rity, are thus set forth in the last report 
of the Aylesbury District Committee, 
which we copy from the Christian Re- 
membrancer for December, 1826 :— 

“ The Society for oting Chris- 
tian Knowledge presents its powerful 
claims to the members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, on 
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the consideration that it had the high 
honour of setting the example of be- 
nevolent exertions in various depart- 
ments. 

s Jt was the first institution which 
distributed the Holy Bible; circulated 
the Common Prayer Book; and dis- 

rsed religious tracts for the instruc- 
tion of the poor. ‘ 

“ It was the first society in Great 
Britain which awakened the sympa- 
thies of Christians to send forth mis- 
sionaries to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen. 

“« It was the first society which took 
compassion on the rising generation, 
and patronized the education of the 
poor, at a period when ignorance, bi- 
gotry, and popular prejudice opposed 
the undertaking.—It has also ultimate- 
ly been the means of extending oppor- 
tunities of instruction to the whole po- 
pulation of England, and the British 
dominions, by means of that important 
establishment, the National School. 

“In the admirable words of a learned 
prelate, in supporting so beneficial an 
institution, ‘ We may apply to our 
humbler labours, what St. Paul said of 
his own, and those of Apollos, We are 
planting; we are watering; and we 
trust that God, .in his good time, will 
give the increase.’ ” 


aEaaQr 


Lost Books of Livy’s Roman History. 

It is said that the learned Abbé Rosch, 
who is employed in the library at Pisa, 
has just discovered, in the charters of a 
Capuchin convent, fifteen of the lost books 
of Livy’s Roman History.—Christian Re- 
membrancer. 





Venomous Qualities of the Toad. 

Modern naturalists generally, and among 
them the celebrated Cuvier, have rejected 
the notion of the toad’s venomous quali- 
ties, as a vulgar prejudice or superstition ; 
but it has received confirmation from Sir 
Humphrey Davy, who found, on dissection 
and analysis, venomous matter contained 
in follicles in the cutis vera, and round the 
head, and even upon the extremities.—Jd. 


Ephemera. 

The insects known by the name of ephe- 
mera, and which live only for a few hours, 
or at most for a day or two, have hitherto 
been supposed to be destitute of all the 
parts of the digestive canal, This suppo- 
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sition has lately been proved to be wholly 
without foundation. It has also been found 
that during their brief existence their skin 
is twice entirely changed.—J6, 


New Process for transferring Fresco 
Paintings to Canvass. 

A new process has just been employed 
with much success by its inventor, M. de 
Succi, of Imola, to transfer fresco paint- 
ings to canvass without stripping the walls 
of them (sans en dépouiller lee murs.) In 
the presence of M. Cammuccini, inspector 
of the fine arts, and « great number of con- 
noisseurs, M. Succi has made a new trial 
of his process on the painting called the 
Chronology of the Sovereign Pontiffs, in 
the ancient library of Sixtus [¥Y. The 
same artist has been equally fortunate in 
transferring to canvass a beautiful fresco 
painting by Peter della Hanceisca (?), re- 
presenting the same Pope Sixtus LY. in 
the midst of several other figures, and 
which is now to be seen among the other 
chefs-d’euvre which adorn the gallery of 
the Vatican.—J0. 


Protestant Episcopal Church in Franee. 
Application has been made to the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, to consecrate a 
new church at Havre, built at the united 
expense of the French Protestants and 
English residents. In this request the 
French Protestants have joined.—J6. 


Russian Voyages. 

Another Russian voyage of discovery is 
now in progress. The ships of war Moller 
and Seniavin, commanded by Captains 
Stanjikowich and Litke, are under orders 
to survey the coasts belonging to Russia in 
the North Pacific: the former taking the 
north-west coast of America and the Aleu- 
tian Islands; and the latter the eastern 
coast of Asia, Beering’s Straits, &c. The 
coast of Kamschatka, the Caroline Islands, 
the Sea of Otschosk, &c. &c., are all to be 
examined by the expedition, for the com- 
pletion of which 4 years are allotted.—Jé. 


British Musernm. 

The pile of public buildings lately erect- 
ed in the gardens of the British Museum, 
for the reception, we understand, of the 
library given by the king to the museum, 
is nearly in a finished state. The front 
of the building looking toward Bedford. 
square is faced with stone, and the pro- 


jection in the centre is ornamented with 


four half columns of the Ionic order, which 
support a pediment. The cornice, &c. of 
the order is placed at the top of the wall, 
along the whole of this side, wrought in 
stone. The entrance is at the end of Mone 
tague-place. The first apartment on the 
right is of very great length, extending to 
the projection in the centre of the build- 
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ing, into which it leads. That part of the 
room which corresponds to the centre di- 
vision of the exterior of the building, is 
ornamented on each side with two superb 
Corinthian columns, the shaft and base of 
which are of marble, very highly polished. 
The capitals of the columns are not ex- 
ecuted in the same sort of murble, but are 
variegated,and are extremely beautiful ; 

also have avery high polish. The 
adjoining room is nearly equal in dimen- 
sions to the first, beyond which there are 
two otherrooms The whole of this noble 
suit of apartments, which are very lofty, 
are of an equal height, and decorated at 
the top with an enriched cornice, frieze, 
&c. which encircles the whole of the 
rooms. The cielings are of a most mag- 
nificent description, ee richly orna- 
mented in a light and elegant manner. 
The frame-work which supports this ciel- 
ing is entirely of iron, which renders the 
building fire-proof. Very strong iron gird- 
ers are placed at intervals across the walls 
to support the work. The rooms are light- 
ed by a row of windows on both sides, of 
equal dimensions, and extend the whole 
length of the building. The party-walls 
which divide the apartments are deco- 
rated at the angles with double-faced pi- 
lasters of highly polished marble. A broad 
stone staircase in the entrance-hall leads 
to a corresponding suit of rooms above, 
of the same extent as those below, though 
much lower. The cielings are ornamented 
in a very chaste style. oa are admit- 
ted into these rooms by skylights in the 
roof. The principal part of the roof is of 
cast iron; it has a very low rise, so that 
it is not seen from the ground; it is co- 
vered with copper.—Jb. 


Improved Lamp. 

A Mr. Turmeau, of Liverpool, has in- 
vented a lamp, recommended for its sim- 
plicity and ingenuity, in which a capillary 
tube is substituted fora wick. All the 
smoke, which is necessarily generated by 
the consumption of cotton or any other 
kind of wick, is got rid of by the substi- 
tution of this tube, and the light is said 
to be so clear as to enable a person to as- 
certain the time by a watch, at the dis- 
tance of several yards. Mr. T. in Liver- 
me is engaged in constructing these 

amps so as to admit of being carried up 
and down without disturbing the level of 
the fluid. 


Sineular Stone. 

At a late meeting of the Philomathic 
Society of Paris, M. Becquerel produced 
a stone possessed of very singular proper- 
ties. It was a species of chalk, and was 
sent by M. Leman from Siberia, where it 
was met with in some granite rocks. This 
stone, when placed in the dark, exhibits 
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a phosphorie light, which increases with 


the temperature. In boiling water, M, 
Becquerel found that it became so bright 
that he could distinguish printed charac. 
ters close to the transparent vessel which 
contained it. In boiling oil, the effect was 
still further augmented; and in boili 
mercury, it cast a light so brilliant that 
he could read at the distance of five 
inches.— Christian Observer. 


Discovery of a Mine of Platinum. 

It is stated that a mine of platinum hag 
been discovered at Antioquia, mn Colum 
bia. Hitherto this precious metal, so va 
luable in the arts, had been found only in 
the Uralian Mountains in Russia, in Brazil, 
and a few other places, but always in allu. 
vial lands, where it could be met with only 
accidentally ; but it is asserted that the 
metal exists in real veins in the newly dis. 
covered mine.—Jb, 


Otaheitean Grammar. 


The missionaries have formed a gram 
mar of the Otaheitean language. T 


call it the Italian of the Polynesian lan. | 


guages, for its smoothness, sweetness, and 
= nicety of expression. The dual num. 

rf runs with exactness through the whole 
of it.—Jb. 


Deputation to Ava. 


In the journal of the proceedings of the 
deputation to the court of Ava, the writers 
state, that the king’s palace is not only 
splendid, but marked by chasteness of de 
sign in the structure, and taste and ele 
gance in the ornamental part. The well 
constructed wall and gates around it show 
that the person of the monarch is secure 
against intrusion. The population of the 
city, though it would seem to be over- 
rated, is reckoned at a million. It is found 
necessary to draw ropes across the streets 
at night, to assist in preventing robberies. 
Any one passing the streets after a certain 
hour, if unable to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of himself and his business, must 
be content to undergo confinement till 
morning. The king, in receiving the de- 
putation, appeared as if performing a any 
very irksome, but indispensable, and whi 
he was determined should be done in 4 
becoming manner. Before coming to the 
palace, the parties had been asked, if it 
would be agreeable to them to receive & 
title from the king; which having been 
answered in the affirmative, the officers 
proceeded to read the titles conferred, 
and to invest the members of the deputa- 
tion with them, by binding on the fore- 
head of each a piece of gilt leaf on which 
the words composing it were written. 
They were also each presented with 4 
ruby ring, a piece of silk cloth, two boxes, 
and two cups. It wag then asked if they 
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had uest to prefer; to which Cap- 
‘Lumsden 


tain Lu replied, tht as peace had 
been happily restored beiween the two 
great nations, it was to be hoped that it 
might remain firm.—J6. 


Chinese Literature. 

Literature is cultivated in China at the 
present day, almost entirely for political 
objects, as furnishing a title to, and a qua- 
lification for, government offices. Con- 
fucius and the other ancient philosophers 
differed essentially from the moderns in 
this respect: their pursuits in moral sci- 
ence were unconnected with political 
views. About A. D. 700, the practice of 
selecting persons to fill the posts of go- 
vernment, according to their proficiency 
in literature, first began; and a plan of 
examination was then adopted, which, 
with occasional alterations, has subsisted 
to the present period. The official mem- 
bers of the imperial family are examined 
in the public hall after the examination 
of all the literary candidates has ended. 
Dr. Morrison observes, that the examina- 
tion of these imperial personages is a 
mockery; their themes being composed 
by other people, whilst they sit near 
drinking and carousing. The other can- 
didates are watched by proper officers, to 
prevent surreptitious essays being smug- 
gled in: at court this duty devolves on 
the king and chief statesmen. At Shun- 
téen-foo examinations, there are readers 
and comparers of theme papers, 100 per- 
sons; transcribers, 1000; type-cutters, 32; 
pressmen, 24; who print the theses to be 
distributed amongst the students: for 
every work must be performed inside the 
court-yard, after the gates are locked. In 
Kwangtung, there are about 10,000 peo- 
ple, consisting of students and attendants, 
officers and mechanics, collected inside 
the enclosure. The military examinations 
commence immediately after the literary 
close. The subjects given at the three 
days’ examinations are, on the first day, 
three themes from the “ four books” and 
one copy of verses ; on the second day, one 
theme from each of the Chinese classics; 
on the third, five questions, referring to 
the history or political economy of China. 
A variety of minute rules are given re- 
specting the mechanical parts of the es- 
says. If the number of characters added 
or blotted out in an essay exceeds a hun- 
dred, the student is pasted out; that is, 
his name is pasted up at the gate, as having 
violated the rules; and he is expelled for 
that year. If a candidate on being searched 
shall be found to have secreted a pre- 
composed essay, he is condemned to wear 
a wooden collar, to be degraded from his 
rank, and incapacitated from ever standing 
a candidate again: his father and tutor 
are also to be punished. If the discovery 
is made after a student has attained his 
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degree, he is not only punished as before, 
but the officers who failed to discover the 
artifice are implicated in his guilt. If a 
candidate prints a rejected essay, with a 
view of appealing to the world for its 
judgment, both the student and the per- 
son who criticised his essay are to be de- 
livered to a court of inquiry. The seats 
of the students at the examinations are 
scrupulously regulated, to defeat any con- 
ees of individuals to render mutual 
ai —Jb, 


— 


Posterity of John Rogers. 


It would appear that the descendants 
of this famous martyr are yet to be found 
in some parts of New-England. A New- 
Hampshire paper mentions the death of a 
Miss Ann Rogers, of Exeter, in that state, 
at the age of 78, who was lineally de- 
scended from this divine, and who was 
the daughter of the Rev. Daniel Rogers, 
of Exeter, who died in 1785, who was son 
of the Rev. John Rogers, of Ipswich, who 
died in 1745, who was son of the Rev. 
John Rogers, president of Harvard Col- 
lege, who died in 1684, who was the eld- 
est son of the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, who 
came from England in 1636, and settled 
in Ipswich, and died in 1655, who was son 
of the Rev. John Rogers, of Dedham, in 
England, who died in 1639, who was 
grandson of the Rev. John Rogers, of Lon- 
don, who was burnt at Smithfield in 1555. 


Northampton Bridge. 


This bridge, built over the Connecticut, 
and connecting this town with Hadley, is 
an elegant structure, supported by six 
stone piers and two abutments. The piers 
in the deepest water are about 40 feet 
high, the floor of the bridge being about 
SI feet from low water-mark.. The piers 
are 63 feet long at the bottom, and 18 feet 
wide. On the up-stream side of each pier, 
and united with it, is an inclined plane, 
built of stone, and capped with He tim- 
ber bolted to the stone-work, to receive 
and break the ice and other obstructions 
which may float against them. The base 
of these inclined planes is about 30 feet, 
and the height about 20 feet, making the 
line of inclination about 34 feet. The 
piers are seeured by iron bolts and chains 
passing through the body of each pier in 
different directions, which will effectually 
prevent the blocks of which they are com- 
posed from working loose. The superstruc- 
ture is 1080 feet long by 26 feet wide, and 
is built upon the plan of Ithiel Towne’s 
patent. It is supported upon the piers in 
distances of 154 feet span from the centre 
of each pier, making seven openings.— 
Hamp. Gaz. _ 

Longevity. 

Joseph and Elizabeth Copeland, of Ply- 

mouth, Massachusetts, had twelve chil- 





a 








dren, eleven of whom are now living, of 
the following ages: 90, 88, 86, 83, 81, 79, 
77, 76, 71, 68, 67- There is hardly a pa- 
rallel for this. 

Medfield, in Massachusetts, contains 
less than 1000 inhabitants; but during 
the past year there were 18 deaths, 11 of 
which were those of persons whose ag- 
gregate ages amounted to 813 years: 
making an average of 83 years. The old- 
est of them was 93. There is still a per- 
son living in the town, at the advanced 
age of 94; and the aggregate ages of the 
17 oldest persons is 1420 years. 


Salamander Engine and Hose. 


Mr. Finn, of Philadelphia, after many 
years attention to the subject, has invent- 
ed this very useful engine for extinguish- 
ing fires. With it, a person, it is said, may 
enter a room filled with smoke, remain 
without injury, and apply water to the 
fire, or remove property and persons ex- 
posed to destruction. 

Exemption from Mortality. 

In Norway, Maine, a town containing 
1500 souls, only 5 deaths have occurred 
during the last year: 1 of old age, 2 of 
consumption, 1 accidentally killed, and 1 
infantile complaint. This is an average 
of 1 in 300. 

pd 


Ante-Revolutionary Clergy. 


We have been looking over a list of the 
clergy of the English Church, licensed by 
the bishop of London, for the Thirteen 
Colonies, now forming part of the United 
States, between October 26, 1761, and Ja- 
nuary 1, 1777, when ordinations for these 
colonies ceased. The whole number, dur- 
ing that period, was 250, averaging be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen for each year. 
Of this number, only four are now known to 
be surviving in this country, viz. the Rev. 
Abraham Beach, D. D., now resident at 
New-Brunswick, New-Jersey, licensed for 
New-Jersey, June 14th, 1767—the Right 
Rev. William White, D. D., now, and for 
the last forty years, Bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia, licensed for Pennsylvania, April 25th, 
1772—the Rev. Robert Blackwell, D. D., 
now resident in Philadelphia, licensed for 
New-Jersey, June 11th, 1772—and the 
Rev. Thomas Read, now resident near 
Rockville, Montgomery county, Maryland, 
licensed for Maryland, September 21st, 
1773. During the same period, fifty-two 
were licensed for the West. Indies, five for 
Newfoundland, five for Nova-Scotia, five 
for West-Florida, three for Eust-Florida, 
one for the Isle of St. John’s, three (French 
Protestants) for Canada, two for the Mus- 
quito Shore, and one (a coloured man) for 
the coast of Africa—making altogether 
the number of three hundred and twenty- 
seven; nearly half of whom were support- 
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by the oldest Protestant Missi 
ciety in the world, that for Propagag 
the Gospel, in England.—Church Register, 


EEE 


Society for the Advancement of Christianity 
in Pennsylvania. 

This society held its anniversary on Sq, 
turday evening, January 6, 1827, in St, 
Stephen’s church, Philadelphia. The Ri 
Rev. Bishop White, president, took the 
chair at seven o’clock, and opened the 
Meeting with prayer. The report of the 
doings of the board of trustees wus then 
read by the Rev, James Montgomery, cop. 
responding secretary. The acceptance of 
the report was moved by the Rev. W.H, 
De Lancey, who accompanied his motion 
with a speech, in which he adduced some 
highly interesting facts, showing the great 
utility of this society to be proved by its 
beneficial results, several congregations 
having been gathered, and churches built, 
through its benevolent exertions Bishop 
Heber’s beautiful missionary hymn wag 
then sung by the choir, and the congre. 
gation dismissed. After which, the an 
nual election of trustees, secretaries, and 
treasurer, took place.—Church Register, 


Common Schools in the State of New-York, 

The Albany Argus furnishes the follow. 
ing abstract from the annual report of the 
superintendent of common schools, trans. 
mitted to the legislature :— 

It appears by this report, that of the 7% 
towns and wards in this state, 721 have 
made reports according to law; and that 
only two towns are delinquent, and that 
one of these delinquencies was occasioned 
by the death of the town clerk. 

That there are in the towns which have 
made reports, 8114 school districts, and 
consequently the like number of common 
schools organized ; and that returns have 
been received from 7544 of those districts. 

That 341 new school districts have been 
formed during the year 1826, and that the 
number of districts which have made re- 
turns, exceeds that of the preceding year 
by 427 

That there are in the districts whose 
trustees have made returns, 411,152 chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 15; and 
that in the common schools of the same 
districts,431,601 children have been taught 
during the year 1826; the general average 
of instruction having been about 8 months. 

There are six towns in the state, ip 
each of which more than 2000 scholars 
are taught, viz. Camillus, Manlius, Mar- 
cellus, and Pompey, in the county of Onon- 
daga; Paris, in the county of Oneida; and 
Homer, in Courtlandt county. There are 
18 towns, in which more than 1500 chil 
dren are tauglit, and 91 towns, in each of 


ed either wholly, or in a large Toeasurs, 
So. 
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which more than 1000 are instructed an- 
Ily. 

ithe sum of $ 185,965 26 has been paid 
to the several districts during the ear 
1826; of this sum, $ 80,000 was paid from 
the state treasury ; $94,243 97 was raised 
by a tax upon the respective towns; and 
$11,721 29 was derived from a local fund, 
which is possessed by several counties. 
It is a condition of the school law, that 
there shall be assessed upon each town, 
an amount equal to that which is appor- 
tioned to the town from the state trea- 
sury: and this sum muy be increased by 
a vote of the town. It will be seen that 
the towns have raised $§ 14,243 97 more 
than was requisite to entitle them to a 
participation in the public fund. This fact 
is creditable to the enlightened patriotism 
of the inhabitants of those towns which 
have been thus liberal. 

The number of children instructed in 
the common schools exceeds, by 16,200, 
the whole number between the ages of 5 
and 15 years. This estimate does not in- 
clude the cities of New-York and Albany, 
where the children between 5 and 15 are 
not reported. The returns show an in- 
crease of 15,566 of the children between 
§ and 15; and the number of children 
taught in the common schools, has in- 
creased 15,863 since the last annual re- 

rt. 

By the returns of 1816, it appears that 
the number of children between 5 and 15, 
was 36,313 more than the number in- 
structed during that year in the common 
schools: in the year 1826, the number 
between 5 and 15 is 16,200 less than the 
number taught; making a difference in 
favour of those instructed of more than 
50,000. 

—_—— 


Deaths in the City and County of New- 
York in 1826. 

From the annual report of deaths pub- 
lished by order of the common council, it 
appears, that in the year 1826 there were 
four thousatid nine hundred and seventy. 
three in the city and county of New-York, 
being forty.five less than in the year pre- 
ceding. Of this number, seven hundred 
and forty-five were coloured persons. The 
deaths from consumptions were eight hun- 
dred and twenty ; and from small-pox, fifty- 
eight in number. Of the deaths by con- 
sumption, it is remarked that 117 were 
people of colour, and that in this formid- 
able disease the males exceeded the fe- 
males by nearly one hundred. Of the 
whole number of deaths, 1473 were men, 
1003 women, 1334 boys, and 1163 girls. 
Their ages were, of 1 year and under, 
1232; between 1 and 2, 476; between 2 
and 5, 350; between 5 and 10, 180; be- 
tween 10 and 20, 253; between 20 end 30, 
618; between 30 and 40, 628 ; between 40 





and 50, 483 ; between 50 and 60, 330; be- 
tween 60 and 70, 202; between 70 and 80, 
132; between 80 and 90, 71; between 90 
and 100, 15; 100 and upwards, 3. 

The inspector remarks, that “ it is sa- 
tisfactory to observe, that the cases of 
fevers were less numerous than in 1825, 
and the city was generally more bealthy, 
with the exception of infantile diseases, 
particularly the whooping cough, which 
was more fatal than formerly. 

“It is, however, much to be regretted, 
that cases of small-pox seem to increase. 
When we consider the exertions which 
have been mude by public institutions, 
and enlightened individuals, to counter- 
act the spread of this‘loathsome and ma- 
lignant disease, it must be a subject of as 
much wonder as of regret, to observe the 
continuance of it amongst us; and calls 
loudly upon every benevolent parent to 
arrest its progress by those means which 
are now happily within the reach of all~ 
vaccination.” 

Ey eee 





EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
In the Eastern Diocese. 


On Wednesday, December 13th, 1826, 
the new Episcopal church in Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, was consecrated by the 
are Rev. Bishop Griswold, to the sacred. 
and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 

After sermon, nine persons received the 
rite of confirmation. After this, two were 
united in matrimony by the Rev. Mr. Wol- 
cott, of Hanover. The bishop then pro- 
ceeded to the administration of the holy 
communion. Here the dying love of a 
Saviour and the purchase of his blood 
were manifest. Our thoughts were car- 
ried back to the scenes of Calvary, and 
we were invited to share the riches of his 
grace. The glories of redemption, how 
conspicuous on earth—how glorious in 
heaven ! 

May it be our happiness often to see 
and hear of the like occasions—and may 
holiness to God the Father, salvation to 
God the Son, and sanctification to God 
the Holy Ghost, be inscribed on all the 
churches of our land.— Boston Recorder. 


In the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 


On Sunday, the 14th of January, 1827, 
in St. John’s church, ‘Northern Liberties, 
Philadelphia, Mr. George Mintzer was 
admitted to the order of deacons by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Chase, of Ohio. Mr. 
Mintzer was a candidate in Virginia, 
but, owing to the indisposition of Bishop 
Moore, and as about removing to the di- 
ocese of Ohio, he was regularly trans- 
ferred to the ecclesisstical authority of 
that state; and as Bishop Chase had been 
for some time in this city, pursuing his 
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efforts for the establishment of Kenyon 
College, permission was by Bi- 
shop White that he should hold the ordi- 
nation there. 

=—_—_—_ 


Obituary Notice. 


Died on Tuesday, January 16, 1827, in 
Philadelphia, in the 78th year of her age, 
Mrs. Mary Morais, sister of Bishop 
White, and relict of Robert Morris, esq., 
a member of congress long before the de- 
claration of independence, of which in- 
strument he was one of the signers. 


Acknowledgment, &c. 


The librarian of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, acknowledges 
the receipt of the following donations to 
the library during the months of Decem- 
ber, 1826, and January, 1827 :— 


From John Pintard, esq.: Beati Pauli Tar- 
sensis Epistole quatuordecim, juxta di- 
vi Hieronymi translationem. Liptziz. 
1510. fol. with curious MSS notes.— 
Psalterium in quatuor Linguis, Hebrza, 
Graca, Ethiopica, et Latina. Coloniz. 
1518. fol. 

From the Rev. T. H. Horne, of England, 
through the Right Rev. J. H. Hobart: 
Horne’s Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, 2d ed. 12mo. Lond. 1826. 

From the Rev. T. Bowdler, A. M., of Eng- 
land, through the Rev. S. F. Jarvis, 
D. D.: Critici Sacri, 9 tom. fol. Lond.; 
Bulli Opera, fol.; Jackson’s Works, $ 
vol. fol.; Suiceri Thesaurus, 2 tom. fol.; 
Waterland on the Athanasian Creed, 
4to.; Waterland on the Eucharist, 8vo.; 
Waterland’s Two Defences, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
Waterland’s Lectures, 8vo.; Water. 
land’s Sermons, 2 vol. 8vo.; M‘Knight 
on the Epistles, 4 vol. 8vo.; Matthzi 
Nov. Test. Grac. 6 tom. 8vo.; Ridley on 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, 8vo.; 
Bowdler’s Sermons, 2 vols 8vo.; Bowd- 
ler’s Remains, 2 vols. 8vo.; Burrowe’s 
Summary of Faith and Practice, 3 vols. 
12mo.; Bull’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo.; Nel- 
son’s Life of Bull, 8vo. 

From Mr. Edward W. Peet: Thorndike’s 
Weights and Measures, 4to.; Jacques 
on Presbyterial Ordination, 8vo. 

From R. Whittingham: Histoire de Ge- 
neve, par Spon. 12mo. 


Eas 
From an English Periodical. 
THE FAREWELL JF SUMMER. 


Farewell! for I may not rest longer here ; 
i have heard the far voice of the waning year! 
As it came through the valley it whispered of 


dea 
And the forest leaves paled at the sound of its 
breath ; 
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The white bosom’d lily sank down onthe stream, 

And the violet shaded her blue eye’s beam, 

The reaper hath gathered the yellow corn; 

The hunter is out with his baldric and horn; 

The wild bee roams yet, and the ruddock thg 
weuves 


The pallid babe’s shroud-dress of withering 
leaves; 
But the starry-wing’d fly, and the purple-hag}: 


flower, : 

They are gone, they are gone from my fated 
bower! 

And I must away to a summer isle, 

With the swallow to bask in the blue heaven's 
smile. 


Alas! will ye mourn, when the wintry North 
From his ambush shall pour the swift hailahah 


forth, 
And the sickly moon light the thin clouds x 


they go, 
Till they gleam like the snow-shining mountaigy 
below. 


But mourn not for me; I will shelter me far, 
Where the winter wind blights not my wreathel 


tiar ; 

Aguin in the beds of your streams will unfold 
My noon-day mantle of green and gold; 
And lull Day’s bright fall in my rosy nest, 
Till his young eyes close, und he sinks to rest, 
Yet ere I return, there are they who will sleep 
In a cradle more dark, a slumber more deep, 
Than the darkling West, than the Day’s decline, 
Though fairer and brighter than aught of mine; 
I shall see them no more, they will go to tha 


bourne 
Which they may not repass,whence they canng 
return. 
I have seen them abroad in the dawning hours; 
Light were their steps o’er the unbent flower, 
With rose-buds, like gems, in their amber hair, 
And eyes that look’d sweet as the dew-bright 


air; 

As they eagerly gazed o’er the billow’s 

While they listed the chime of the poe 

I have seen, and yet see them in beauty and 
bloom! 

But mine eye wanders forth to their turf-buit 


tomb; 
The glossy locks scattered, the love-lit eye 
Lying rayless and quenched as embers lie: 
The earth-worm and shroud !—Can I see these 
and smile 
On ye who must pass from my best-loved isle? 
I cannot—the thought hath awakened this tear: 
But hark! the far voice of the waning year 
Grows deeper and wilder,more hollow and ster, 
As it murmurs, by fits, in the sear, red fern; 
There is fear in the sound, there is woe in the 


knell; 
Its echoings whisper of death. Farewell! 
——a——s 


Calendar for March, 1827. 


4. First Sunday in Lent. 
7. Ember Day. 


= Ember Days. 


11. Second Sunday in Lent. 

18. Third Sunday in Lent. ; 

25. Fourth Sunday in Lent. Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. 





